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Edited by Eric Larrabee 
and Rolf Meyersohn 


One of the most eagerly-awaited events of the publishing season is the appear- 
ance, on December 17, of MASS LEISURE, the provocative companion to the 
best-selling MASS CULTURE. New Leader readers can get MASS LEISURE 
before publication, as a result of this exclusive offer. MASS LEISURE, written 
by world-famous experts, deals with such provocative subjects as 'The-Do-It- 
Yourself Market," ''Sex as Play," "The Pathology of Boredom," "The Spread 
of Reading," and "The Emergence of Fun Morality." Read Bertrand Russell 
"In Praise of Idleness''"—David Riesman on "Work and Leisure in Post-Industrial 
Society"—Eric Larrabee on ‘What's Happening to Hobbies.'' Consult Rolf 
Meyersohn's "Comprehensive Bibliography on Leisure, 1900-1958," the first 
complete listing of its kind ever assembled. Inspect the fascinating charts and 
tables which reveal—for the first time under one set of covers—what the 
American people do with their spare time. All of these features and more can 
be yours before publication. Form your own opinions, and discuss the book 
with your friends, before MASS LEISURE becomes the subject of intensive 
critical scrutiny by high-brows and low-brows from coast to coast. By ordering 
now (see the opposite page for full explanation of this exclusive offer), you 
and your friends can read and judge one of the year's most exciting books 
before the big rush starts at the bookstores. 
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BETWEEN ISSUES 


THE SEASON for “bringing in the new” is still some weeks 
away, but we’re sure no one will mind if we jump the cork 
to announce the arrival of our new managing editor: Moshe 
Decter. He will join the staff actively on December 21. 

New Leaber readers. of course. will recall that over the 
years Decter has made many outstanding contributions to 
these pages. His most recent article. “Soviet Jews Under 
Khrushchev,” ran in our December 1 issue. This was based 
on a lengthy study of the subject that he prepared as a mem- 
ber of the Civil Rights Section of the Anti-Defamation 
League, which he is now leaving. Other publications in which 
his articles and reviews have appeared include Commentary, 
Midstream and the New York Post. 

From 1950 through 1953, the period covering the Korean 
War, Decter was a political writer and editor for the Voice 
of America. In 1954, he co-authored with James Rorty 
(another New LEApER regular) the widely discussed best- 
seller. McCarthy and the Communists. Students of McCarthy- 
ism also are familiar with the monograph he wrote for 
Columbia University’s Bureau of Applied Social Research 
on the American historical roots of the late Senator’s politics. 
At present, he is completing a book, under a grant from the 
Fund for the Republic, that explores the impact of Commu- 
nism on U.S. liberal intelligentsia during the 1930s-1940s. 

Experienced in the art of visual communications. too. 
Decter earlier this year edited and produced a massive pic- 
torial exhibit entitled, “Soviet Empire: 1917-1958.” After be- 
ing displayed for a month in New York’s Grand Central 
Station, it toured almost all the major U.S. cities. In addi- 





tion, a French version was shown in May at the Council of 
Europe headquarters in Strasbourg, and an Italian version 
is now touring Italy. 

As you can see, Moshe Decter, who hails from Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania, comes to THE New LEADER with a long and 
varied editorial background. 

Next Week: With public school desegregation temporarily 
ground to a legal standstill in Little Rock and communities 
in the deep South, many people are wondering whether 
Congress could pass legislation to help implement the Su. 
preme Court’s “deliberate speed” integration ruling. To 
answer this question, we asked Carl A. Auerbach, a profes. 
sor of law at the University of Wisconsin who is now at the 
Center for Advanced Study in the Behaviorial Sciences in 
Stanford, California, to survey the situation. 

His fascinating study, which will occupy 12 pages in next 
week’s New LEApER, analyzes the Supreme Court’s original 
intentions. the steps that have been taken to block them, and 
the role that Congress can play in removing these barriers 
when it reconvenes January 4. Professor Auerbach’s April 
29, 1957 article, “Jury Trials and Civil Rights: A New Pro- 
posal.” supplied the formula for the compromise that finally 
led to passage of a civil-rights bill. His latest piece. we think, 
will also result in Congressional action. 

Coming up, toe, is a three-part series by Richard Lowen. 
thal and Fritz Schenk, East German Communist official who 
defected to the West in 1957. It provides a first-hand report 
of the reasons behind the recent changes in the Soviet em- 
pire. 
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Gaullists and conservative Independents rule Assembly 
as nation settles down under system best 
described as ‘parliamentary monarchy’ 





der 





France 


After the Elections 


PaRIs 

WO THINGS are clear from the 
OF covet concluded national elec- 
tions here. First, the so-called Gaul- 


list party, the Union for the New Re- 


public (UNR), which held only 14 
seats in the Fourth Republic’s final 
Assembly, swept the country by 
winning 188 seats. Along with the 
UNR, or behind it—the precise politi- 
cal position of these formations is 
hard to determine—the conservative 
Independents raised their representa- 
tion from 89 to 120. Together, these 
potential allies command a_ com- 
fortable majority in the 546-seat 
Parliament. And their strength will 
be bolstered by some 30 stray con- 
servatives and the 67 deputies that 
Algeria, or more accurately the 
French Army in Algeria, sent to the 
Palais Bourbon. 

Secondly, the Communists were 
severely beaten. Under the new voting 
system, which eliminated proportion- 
al representation and had the elec- 
torate voting for individuals rather 
than party labels, they retained only 
10 of their previous 145 seats. As a 
Parliamentary power, the Commu- 
nists are finished. 

The most surprising result of the 
elections was the defeat of the 
moderate groups. In the period be- 
tween the fall of the Fourth Repub- 
lie and the balloting, both the Social- 
ists and the Popular Republicans 
(MRP) supported General Charles 
de Gaulle. The General, who never 
shared the views of the rabid group 
that brought him to power, responded 
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by becoming more and more friend- 
ly with these reasonably progressive 
and patriotic parties. He apparently 
that they 
Gaullism at its best, perhaps precisely 


recognized represented 


because they were not Gaullist in 


origin; and he tried to set up an 





DE GAULLE: UNIQUE POSITION 


electoral law that would insure their 
being a substantial force in the new 
Parliament. 

De Gaulle was particularly anxious 
that the Socialists, whom he con- 
sidered the responsible Left, should 
do well. He felt that the four to five 
million Frenchmen who voted Com- 
munist in previous elections had sup- 
ported a foreign-controlled party. 
(This is why he always calls the Com- 
munists “the separatists.”) Through 
the Socialists, he hoped to bring 





these millions back into the national 
fold. 

The strategy, 
Though they won a respectable share 


of course, failed. 
of the popular vote, the Socialists 
not only trailed the Communists, 
which was to be expected, but they 
ran substantially behind the UNR. 
In the week between the initial voting 
and the runoffs, they were swallowed 
up in the maelstrom and lost 60 per 
cent of their seats, declining from 
87 to 40. Even more important, they 
lost all their Parliamentary leaders, 
technicians and politically-able per- 
sonalities. 

Why did a UNR tide develop? Be- 
cause it was masked as a Gaullist 
tide; the UNR’s success is the suc- 
cess of confusion. In this election 
everyone was pro-de Gaulle, just as 
in England everyone is for the Crown 
and in Israel everyone is for Zion- 
ism. The General forbade the use 
of his name, but everyone used it 
anyway. Nevertheless, the 
that benefited most was the one 
which had adopted it from the start 
as a party emblem and which, in- 
cidentally, had displayed its practical 
Gaullism by bringing the General to 
power. Only by publicly unmasking 
the UNR’s pretentions could de 
Gaulle have turned the tide, and this 
was asking too much from a man 
who had so heartily condemned the 
parties of the Fourth Republic. 

In winning, the UNR collected 
votes from the Left, Center and 
Right, anc thus can claim to repre- 
sent all sections of the French popula- 


group 
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es 


GEORGES BIDAULT 


tion. It is certain, for example, that 
at least a million Communist votes 
went to Gaullist candidates. As is 
typical of extremists, these Leftists 
jumped from one end of the political 
sy ectrum to the other. It was, in fact, 
their joining the Right that gave the 
UNR its wide margin over the con- 
servative Independents. This decisive 
Left vote is now held captive by the 
UNR. 

What can be expected of the party 
that dominates the new Parliament 
and. to some extent, French policy? 

To be sure, all of its leaders are 
not unqualified Rightists. Some are 
dynamic non-conformists who hate 
the conservatives and their rich-man’s 
egoism. They have dreams of an 
authoritarian but socially progres- 
sive state, and they place the reju- 
venation of France before financial 
orthodoxy. These are the people who, 
in an effort to drive out the UNR’s 
worst elements, insist that the So- 
cialists and the MRP must be in- 
cluded in the Government. For their 
views to prevail, however, three fac- 
tions to which the party is heavily 
indebted would have to be eliminated, 
or at least shoved the back- 
ground. 

The first is led by Jacques Sous- 
telle. the UNR’s 
leader and best organizer. It was 
Soustelle, former Resident Minister 


into 


most prominent 








AND ANTOINE PINAY: CONTRIBUTE TO UNR VICTORY 


in Algeria and himself a man who 
has travelled from extreme Left to 
extreme Right, who arranged the 
party’s election alliance with well- 
known Rightist Roger Duchet, con- 
servaiive leader Antoine Pinay and 
the brilliant reactionary Georges 
Bidault. The second is the Army, 
which turned the Gaullist conspiracy 
into a victory. The third consists of 
the Algerian Committees of Public 
Safety (CSP), the civilian wing of 
the Algerian mutiny. 

The Army and the CSP, it also 
must be noted, made a farce of the 
Algerian elections and delivered the 
“loyal” Algerian block to the UNR. 
Except for a few Socialists who were 
very timidly put up at the last 
minute because of pressure from 
party leader Guy Mollet, no one 
dared oppose the CSP candidates. 
Mollet acted only after de Gaulle 
pleaded that he needed non-CSP 
candidates on the ballot to save face. 
Significantly, the Algerian Socialists 
sent the General a telegram protest- 
ing that the elections were a fake and 
had been manipulated by the Army 
and public officials. 

All eyewitnesses agree, too, that the 
Moslems were not interested in the 
elections but were forced to the polls 
by the Army. Originally, de Gaulle 
wanted really free elections in AI- 
geria with nationalist participation. 


This, he reasoned, would lead to the 
selection of an authoritative Parlia. 
mentary group that reflected the trye 
feelings of the area’s Moslem and 
French populations. But the Army 
virtually disobeyed the General op 
this the plan failed 
miserably. 

Obviously, the UNR is composed 
of many conflicting personalities who 
are certain to clash, at times even 
bitterly. But they are all united jp 
the belief that Algeria should remain 
part of France. Since the Algerian 
problem is the most important and 
complex issue facing the nation, it 
is a strong unifying force that is 
likely to be effective for some time 
to come. 

Not that the UNR’s various groups 
don’t have conflicting. albeit vague, 


peint and 


solutions to the problem. Most of 
them are for the complete “integra. 
tion of Algeria with France,” which 
means different things to different 
people. Others are willing to allow 
limited recognition of the Algerian 
personality, whatever that is. Stil 
others blindly trust de Gaulle to 
solve the problem, though nobody 
knows exactly what his views are. 
Nevertheless, they are all agreed on 
continuing the Algerian war. 


Only one man can split the UNR: | 


Charles de Gaulle. Indeed. his posi- 
tion is unique. Twice the French 
people have given him a vote of con- 
fidence, in the Constitutional referen- 
dum and in the election. That his 
strength is recognized was clear from 
the victorious candidates who ap 
peared on television. “We won,” they 
all said with pious modesty, “be 
cause of our fidelity to de Gaulle” 
The UNR is particularly beholden to 
him, end the most important charac 
teristic of an authoritarian party is 
obedience. 

De Gaulle has to be cautious, but 
I estimate that at least one to two 
years will pass before the UNR 
rebels against his rule. The first yeat 
will see friction on minor issues. the 
second on the Algerian question. But 
until there is a break, France wil 
live under a system that can best be 
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described as a “parliamentary mon- 
archy. 

What about the other parties? 
Some observers are already decry- 
ing the fact that four million voters 
lost their voice in Parliament be- 
cause Of the Communist defeat. Yet 
landslides have occurred in other 
countries using the district system 
employed here, and they have proved 
to be oie means of providing stable 
majorities. In two-party countries, 
also. a defeated party’s popular vote 
sometimes comes close to the vic- 
torious party’s popular vote and no 
one complains that a crime has been 
committed against democracy. 

Furthermore, it is important to 
remember that the 145-member Com- 
munist bloc played a_ completely 
negative and destructive role in the 
Fourth Republic. Like the Gaullists 
and Poujadists, it did everything it 
could to discredit the Parliament and 
weaken French democracy. There is 
no need to shed tears because the 
Communists are buried beneath the 
debris of the republic they attacked 
so vehemently. 

Finally, most of the people who 
voted Communist did not do so out 
of principle. They simply felt that 
the Communists, being powerful in 
the municipalities and trade unions. 
could help them in their personal 
aflairs. The best one can say for 
these pecple is that they have to be 
re-educated. 

Once re-educated, will the Com- 
munist rank and file back the Social- 
ists? This is far from a simple ques- 
tion. The Communist voter’s state of 
mind is not very healthy, and his 
initial reaction upon leaving the 
party prebably will not be based on 
logic. This is borne out by the fact 
that one million Communist voters 
supported the UNR. Apparently they 
were attracted by its dynamism and 
felt it had all the trappings of a 
powerful party. 

As for the Socialists, their sup- 
port of de Gaulle did not have the 
expected results for reasons already 
explained. But I think they were 
right in following Mollet’s call to 
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support the new Constitution. I also 
think Mollet was right in joining de 
Gaulle’s Government; this was the 
only logical course for the party 
that admittedly could not cope with 
the Algerian rebellion. This does not 
mean, however, that the Socialists 
should allow themselves to be swal- 
lowed up by the new constellations 
of the Fifth Republic. 

The path the Socialists must take 
was indicated at their recent Con- 
gress by Gaston Deferre, Mayor of 
Marseilles and ex-Minister of Over- 
seas Territories, who introduced the 
now famous law that launched a new 
progressive policy for French Equa- 
torial Africa. A left-wing Socialist and 
friend of the defeated Méndes-France, 
he surprised his friends by an- 
nouncing that he would vote “Yes” 
in the Constitutional referendum. 
But, Deferre declared, his vote hinged 
on de Gaulle’s promise to pursue 
a liberal policy in Algeria and pro- 
mote negotiation with the rebel 
leaders. Here was an effort to give 
Gaullism a specific liberal, progres- 
sive and socialist tinge. 

It is unfortunate for the Socialists 
that Deferre lost his bid for a seat 
in the new Parliament. He would 


have been able to give the party a 
line of its own in the Gaullist era. 
The Communists must have recog- 
nized this, because they swung their 
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SOUSTELLE: PARTY ORGANIZER 


vote in Marseilles behind the UNR 
candidate opposing Deferre, but in 
Arras they refused to support the 
MRP candidate running against 
Mollet. 

The major Socialist task now is 
to win over to the democratic Left 
the millions of votes that were in- 
validated by the Communist quaran- 
tine. To accomplish this, the party 
has to mold itself into an attractive, 
positive leftwing force—which does 
not involve a shift toward radical 
extremism, for the time for extremism 
is past. But there is room in the 
present setup for a loyal opposition. 
In fact, the creation of such an op- 
position is vital to any form of good 
government. 

There are many areas where this 
opposition can operate fruitfully: 
There is the Algerian question, which 
will bring de Gaulle in conflict with 
his own party; there are the wage 
and price problems, aggravated by 
the high cost of the Algerian war; 
there is the European Common Mar- 
ket issue, which will cause a clash be- 
tween the pro-European and _anti- 
European elements of the UNR. On 
all these issues, a healthy, loyal So- 
cialist opposition could prove a 
potent force that would not only 
provide a rallying point for the Left 
but perform a great service for 
France. 
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HIS Is a double-barreled affair. 

The first part is about Russia, 
the second deals with North Dakota. 
And both of them were inspired by 
a convention of an organization de- 
voted to the promotion of intelligence 
about international affairs and, es- 
pecially, about the United Nations. 
It bears the somewhat formidable 
name of American Association for 
the United Nations. Someone told me 
that there are 60 national units co- 
operating with the organization. 

The only other national association 
which was represented at our conven- 
tion was the Russian. Led by a Mr. 
Golounsky, the gentlemen from Mos- 
cow were right there in the front 
seats or on the platform at every 
meeting. There was, of course, an 
immense amount of politeness. An 
American delegation had been enter- 
tained in Russia last summer. So the 
land of the Soviets was thanked over 
and over again for the kindness with 
which our folks had been entertained. 
And, naturally, the Russians were al- 
ways thanking us for being so kind 
to them. 

But when the solid-looking leader 
of the Soviet delegation got down to 
business and told us about the United 
Nations Association which he rep- 
resented, we were in for a surprise. 
We Americans are working our heads 
off to get some of our fellow citizens 
to join, pay a few dollars in dues and 
take a little interest in the goings 
on in the gorgeous glass palace on 
the East River. But our Russian op- 
posite numbers have no such troubles. 
They have only 18,000 members— 
and those are all they need. They 
are all intellectuals, all lecturers, all 


leaders of the people. Last year they 
delivered 4.5 million lectures in the 
60 republics of Russia. How many 
people piously lent an ear we were 
not told. But there was left in the 
minds of American listeners the de- 
pressing picture of millions of poor 
Russians crowded into lecture halls, 
listening to authoritative expositions 
of international affairs. 

At a banquet, which was graced 
by the presence of our Russian 
friends, I also becaine acquainted 
with 22 bright and eager house- 
wives from North Dakota. The fact 
that there were so many of them 
came to me as a shock. My curiosity 
came awake in an instant. Who were 
they? What were they up to? Isn’t 
the West isolationist any more? 

With two of these bright and com- 
municative ladies I got acquainted 
very fast. They proved not at all un- 
willing to tell me what had happened 
and how they had covered the dis- 
tance frem North Dakota to New 
York. One of them was Mrs. Geneva 
Mosher, North Star Route, Lemon, 
N. D. The other was Mrs. John 
Clancy, Route 3, Valley City, N. D. 
Mrs. Mosher has reared eight chil- 
dren and runs a farm of 700 acres 
devoted to grain and cattle. When I 
asked her whether it wouldn’t be 
more agreeable to sell her land and 
move into town, she said, “No, this 
just keeps me busy.” Mrs. Clancy and 
her husband operate a_half-section 
planted to wheat, flax and barley. 

But I wanted to talk about politics. 
I wanted to know what had become 
of western isolationism. I soon found 
out. It is concentrated in the towns. 


“Some of the businessmen,” my 


By William E. Bohn 


The Ladies from 
North Dakota 


ladies said, “still can’t see beyond 
the boundaries of their own country, 
but we are different. We belong 
the Farmers Union.” And that proved 
to be the great secret. The automobik 
and the Farmers Union have 9. 
cialized the people—especially the 
women—of these great level stretche 
of wheat and cattle land. No one 
from New York or Philadelphia o, 
anywhere else can talk more eagerl 
or intelligently about Asia or Africg 
or international trade than thes 
women did. They are actively in favor 
of the reciprocal trade laws. Jame 
Paton, the president of their union, 
is also at the head of the Interna 
tional Farmers and Producers Ags 
sociation—and world problems ar 
discussed in their farm papers and 
meetings. 

Naturally, I asked about the two 
North Dakota Senators who have 
been againsters in Washington for: 
long time. “That’s all over now,” m 
ladies said. “We have just elected the 
first Democratic Senator in year 
You will hear from Quentin Burdick 
He is an internationalist, used to be 
our union counsel, is our own man. 
They tell us we farmers have no 
right to be in politics. We wonder 
who has a better right.” 

The union is back of the great 
change which is taking place and 
back, too, of this gay excursion 0 
the 22 housewives. The union secre 
tary hired the bus and stood part o 
the expenses of the project. On th 
way, the travelers used a loudspeaker 
to read their union literature o 
books and pamphlets about the 
United Nations. They sang and toll 
stories and exchanged their life ex 
periences. There are middle-agel 
women, some of them comfortably 
plump, but they are full of life and 
enterprise. While they are having 
fun they are fitting themselves for 
community life. I wouldn’t say that 
this can happen “only in America.”! 
would say, however, that it can hap 
pen only in a democratic countr. 
In comparison with this, the 4) 
million Russian lectures sound pretty 
dreary. 
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Recent American policies and negotiations over air bases 


have damaged traditional good relations 


The U.S. and Morocco 


By Gilbert Jonas 


MERICA’S traditional _ prestige 
A and goodwill in Morocco have 
suflered a grave—and perhaps ir- 
revocable—reversal during the past 
six months. The U. S. has always en- 
joyed friendly relations with Moroc- 
co. Roosevelt’s encouragement of na- 
tional aspirations during a meeting 
with the then Sultan, Mohammed V, 
helped to further this amity. Al- 
though the U. S. identified itself with 
an intransigent French 
policy during Morocco’s independ- 
ence struggle, the harm done by 
this was mitigated by the efforts of 
many American individuals and or- 


colonial 


ganizations who vigorously support- 
ed the nationalist movement. 

In 1955, France formally accorded 
Morocco her independence. Many 
important vestiges of the colonial 
regime, however, have not yet been 
liquidated. About 30,000 French 
Army troops are stationed within 
Moroccan borders. More than 10,000 
French citizens occupy important ad- 
ministrative and technical positions 
in and outside the Government. 
Various French groups still control 
and_ the 
Moroccan economy is. still within 
the franc bloc. French-language 
newspapers are an important pro- 
Paris voice on the Moroccan scene. 

Although this French influence 
exists, the most immediate problem 
is paradoxically the too-rapid liquida- 
tion of French holdings in Morocco. 
Morocco today is faced with a criti- 


vital economic _ interests 








GILBERT JONAS recently returned from 
Morocco, where he studied the prog- 
ress made since independence in 1955. 
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cal economic situation. Almost every 
observer agrees that today there 
widespread poverty in 
Morocco than there was in 1954. In 


is more 


that year Morocco’s budget deficit 
was met by a French appropriation 
of approximately 65 million dollars. 
During the past three years prices 
have risen substantially. The normal 
annual population increase is proba- 
bly close to 300,000, to which must 
be added almost one million people 
in Tangier and the other territories 
taken back from Spain. Because of 
Morocean sympathy for the Algerian 
nationalists, French economic support 
has been drastically curtailed and, 
during the many political crises, ac- 
tually withheld. Coupled with the 
rapid liquidation of French invest- 
ments, this loss of external assistance 
has magnified the poverty of the 
Moroccan people. 

Many Moroccans, including top 
Government leaders, expected the 
United States to provide adequate 
economic and financial assistance to 
meet this widening gap. But U. S. 
policy, dominated by concern for 
NATO and the “stability” of various 
French governments, has until recent- 
ly regarded North Africa as a French 
sphere of influence. The crisis in 
French-Tunisian relations during the 
past year and the failure of France to 
find a solution in Algeria apparently 
resulted in a reappraisal of this 
course. But the rise to power of de 
Gaulle seems to have interrupted this 
reappraisal and afforded France a 
respite—possibly her last—from any 
major American policy shift. 

Last year the United States nego- 


tiated agreements to provide Morocco 
with about 30 million dollars. In all 
should be noted that, 


despite the urgency of its need, the 


fairness, it 


Moroccan Government took an un- 
usual amount of time before accept- 
ing the aid. As one close friend of 
Morocco noted: “It was as if Morocco 
were giving ten times that sum to 
the U. S.” On the other hand, the 
u.. & short of 


Morocco’s most pressing needs. More- 


assistance fell far 


over, the political risks inherent in 
accepting U. S. aid were already be- 
coming apparent by last year. 

One of these risks is obviously as- 
sociated with American support for 
France’s colonial policy in neighbor- 
ing Algeria. The community of in- 
terest felt by Morocco, Tunisia and 
Algeria is ancient. Its roots are fun- 
damental — religious, racial and 
linguistic identity, geographic prox- 
imity, historic affiliation, shared cul- 
tures, even a common enemy. The 
community has found its expression 
in the concept of Maghreb—most 
recently defined as a North African 
Confederation. 

Popular support for the Algerian 
liberation movement in Morocco is 
strong. The influx of some 100,000 
refugees has intensified it. (Tunisia 
has taken in about 200,000.) But 
until recently this sympathy was not 
fervently reflected in the policies of 
the Moroccan Government. Because 
of her critical economic position, the 
Moroccan Government attempted to 
pursue a more moderate course in 
order to avoid an absolute break 
with France, which threatened to cut 
off all the financial assistance it had 
pledged when independence 
granted. But the French proved high- 
ly sensitive even to this moderate ap- 
proach. 

Having ruled the entire area for 
a period of over 12 centuries, the 
Moroccans regard themselves as the 
natural leaders of North Africa. But 
should the Algerians, under the 
vigorous leadership of the National 
Liberation Front, and the Tunisians, 
under Habib Bourguiba, draw closer 
together, they might well dominate 


was 








the modern Maghreb. Such an al- 
liance is all the more logical because 
Morocco is a monarchy whereas 
Tunisia is a republic and Algeria 
would in all likelihood establish a 
republic upon achieving independ- 
ence. These factors militate against 
any political federation in the fore- 
seeable future, but they do not prevent 
consolidation of interests and ac- 
tivities in the fields of foreign policy. 
development, trade, culture, etc. In 
fact, working committees composed 
of representatives from all three na- 
tions have been coordinating such 
activities since last summer. 

Today the Moroccan people are 
loyal to the ex-Sultan, King Moham- 
med V, who remains the major unify- 
ing figure in Morocco. But a counter- 
trend is decidedly underway because 
of pro-Western attitudes of the King 
and previous governments. Popular 
disappointment with the West’s sup- 
port of France in Algeria combined 
with U. S. failure to deliver the neces- 
sary economic support have made 
impolitic for the 
Government to maintain a pro-West- 


it increasingly 


ern course. 

The Istiqlal party’s campaign to 
extend Moroccan influence through- 
out the Sahara. including the re- 
moval of Spanish control, has also 
tended to awaken and feed nationalist 
feeling. American identification with 
Spain does not improve our position. 
The campaign recently took a great 
step with a conference in Rabat com- 
posed of delegates from various parts 
of the Sahara outside of Morocco, 
all of whom swore allegiance to King 
Mohammed. 

But all of the aforementioned fac- 
tors would not in themselves have 
produced the sharp reversal in 
America’s position. The prime charge 
in this volatile situation covers the 
five American air bases in Morocco. 
Construction of these bases began in 
1950, when the French controlled 
Morocco. No Moroccans, including 
the Sultan. were consulted. The 1955 
treaty between France and Morocco 
recognized the legality of all the acts 
of the French Protectorate Govern- 


10 


ment with one specific exception— 
the building of the American air 
bases. 

Thus, for more than three years 
these bases have existed without legal 
status. During that period, representa- 
tives of both nations have attempted 
to negotiate an agreement. By and 
large, the subject of these negotia- 
tions has involved certain privileges 
maintained for the personnel of the 
U. S. Air Force, such as commis- 
saries, post exchanges, the import of 
luxury items on a duty-free basis, etc. 
At no time during this period did 
the Moroccan Government question 
the desirability of the bases them- 
selves. 

The resentment created by the 
special privileges of U. S. servicemen 
springs from nationalist sensitivity 
more than from the desire for eco- 
nomic gain. There is no question that 
if U. S. personnel purchased their 
wares and services from Moroccan 
merchants, many Moroccans would 
benefit substantially. But Moroccan 
prices on imports are so high that 
American servicemen would have to 
receive sizable salary supplements to 
fill their minimum needs. Moroccan 
officials frankly acknowledge this. 

The 


troops—in uniform—on the soil of 


mere presence of foreign 


a newly-independent nation is enough 
of an irritant. American servicemen, 
moreover, are the highest paid in 
the world. In a poverty-stricken na- 
tion such as Morocco they can live 
exceedingly well even on an enlisted 
man’s pay. The contrast in material 
well-being is obvious to anyone. 
The growing tensions arising from 
this visible disparity—economic and 





social—require very little heat to 
ignite the explosion. That heat was 
provided by the landing of U. S. 
Marines in Lebanon in July. While 
there is no significant support for 
Colonel Nasser in Morocco—he too 
is a threat to Morocco’s traditional 
leadership in North Africa—there is 
a growing sympathy for the “Arab 
cause” coupled with increased disen- 
chantment with the West. This has 
led to two logical events: in October 


Morocco was formally admitted 
membership in the Arab League an( 
in August the first Soviet trade mis 
sion, headed by the equivalent of a 
assistant secretary of state. arrive 
in Rabat to negotiate a commercial 
agreement. 

Thus, informed Americans jy 
Rabat could have easily predictej 
strong Moroccan opposition to the 
U. S. landings. By last spring, th 
Istiqlal party press was alread; 
seriously questioning the wisdom 9 
the American bases. But when thes 
bases were used to load marines anj 
equipment for the Lebanon ventur, 
the outcry was all but unanimoy. 
“Moroccan soil is being used to kil 
our Arab brothers,” the journalistic 
indictments shrieked. “Oust qj 
foreigners—American, French. Span. 
ish.” 

“Why,” a Moroccan friend askel 
me, “could not your Governmen 
have used Spanish bases instead ¢ 
ours?” 

The Lebanon landings were » 
parently the final straw. Even the 
pro-Western Government did not dare 
support the American policy. The op 
position became so vociferous that 
the Government itself felt obliged to 
repudiate the U. S. action. In Sep 
United States _ finally 
agreed in principle to the evacuation 


tember the 


of the air bases within seven year. 
The Moroccans countered with a five 
year deadline. It is a foregone co 
clusion that the United States wil 
have to evacuate the bases. 

It is difficult to see how the U.S 
can retrieve its position in Moroen 
There is no substitute for « 
sound policy, even with the best ip 
formation arm—and the USIA op 


now. 


eration in Morocco is excellent. Th 
basic fact is that the United State 
is still pursuing a Europe-orientel, 
at a 
time when Morocco—indeed most of 


containment-centered policy 


Africa—is moving rapidly towarl 
between East ant 
West. Short of a major policy over 
hauling. the United States can co 
tinue to anticipate further setback 
in Morocco and North Africa. 


non-alignment 
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Resignation of Fagerholm Government, forced by Soviet economic pressure and 


internal political strife, points up need for Western assistance 


Cold War in Finland 


HELSINKI 
HE FALL of Social Democratic 
Karl-August Fager- 
Government on 


Premier 
holm’s coalition 
December 4 climaxed a crisis that 
has plagued Finland for some time 
now. It was touched off by mounting 
economic pressure from the Soviet 
Union, and by the growing tension 
within the Cabinet. 

The Fagerholm Government, which 
included all parties except the Com- 
munists and a Left-Socialist splinter 
group, has been under Kremlin at- 
tack since taking office in August. 
Moscow's tactics have included the 
sudden recall of Ambassador V. J. 
Lebedev : “technical 
grounds,” to sign a fishing agree- 


refusal, on 


ment; the suspension of talks on 
Finland’s use of the Saima Canal; 
and its failure to discuss further a 
large ruble credit offered to Finland 
last May. 

But the Soviet move which created 


th 


greatest tension in Helsinki was 


oO 


-[ the stall on negotiations for a 1959 
|} Russo-Finnish trade agreement. A 


Finnish trade delegation was ready 
to leave for Moscow on October 27, 
but it never took off. And Soviet 
kaders knew that the longer they 
stalled, the harder it would be for the 
Fagerholm Cabinet to stay in office. 
For although Finnish trade means 
litle to the USSR, Soviet trade 
amounts to nearly 20 per cent of 
Finland’s foreign commerce. 





t of 


Along with the diplomatic and 


vari Conomic “freeze.” Soviet and Fin- 
anijtish Communist papers launched a 


ver 
con 


ack 


ide 





strong propaganda campaign against 
the Fagerholm Government. Among 
other things, they charged it with 
pursuing a “reactionary anti-Soviet” 
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By Austin Goodrich 


policy. The Finnish Communists, who 
gained a substantial vote in last July’s 
election, have been excluded from 
the Government since 1948. But they 
seem determined to get back into 
the Cabinet, or at least to play a 
larger role in policy making. They 
could accomplish the latter very 
neatly without taking on any real 
responsibilities—by acting as “silent 
partners” in a minority coalition con- 
sisting of the Agrarian party and the 
Left-Socialists. These groups would 
need the support of the 50 Com- 
munist delegates in the Diet. 

The success or failure of the Soviet 
squeeze 
coalition (which represented a two- 
thirds majority of the Diet) de- 
pended largely on the Agrarian party. 
For about half of its delegates in the 
Diet privately favored changing the 
regime to satisfy Finland’s eastern 
neighbor. And it was the resignation 


play on the Fagerholm 


of Foreign Minister Johannes Viro- 
lainen, an Agrarian, followed by the 
resignation of the four other Agra- 
rian party members in the fifteen- 
man Cabinet, which finally forced 
Premier Fagerholm to submit his 
resignation to President Urko Kek- 
konen. 

While the crisis produced by Soviet 
pressure was mounting, there was a 
growing feeling in Helsinki that the 
Finns could win this silent war if 
the Government remained united. The 
time will come, it was said, when 
the Soviets will realize that they 
stand to lose by continuing to turn 
the economic screw, not least of all 
in the eyes of world opinion. After 
all, the principle of “non-interven- 
tion in the internal affairs of another 
state” represents a rather important 


element in Communist propaganda. 

Finland would like to continue its 
Soviet trade, but the country could 
get along without it if foreign credits 
could be obtained to take up the 
economic slack. About 20,000 people 
are currently employed in the produc- 
tion of exports to the USSR, around 
half of them in the shipbuilding in- 
dustry. Given the capital, Finland 
would like nothing better than to 
build ships for its own merchant 
fleet. (At present, 90 per cent of Fin- 
land’s exports of sawed timber are 
moved by non-Finnish shipping, 
which means a considerable economic 
loss to the country.) 

As for Finnish 
Russia, the big items are wheat, oil 
and certain other raw materials, all 
of which could be obtained else- 
where. Had Senator John F. Ken- 
nedy’s amendment to the Battle Act 
been passed by the last Congress, 
Finland could now apply for a U. S. 
loan in the form of surplus wheat. 
Such a loan would serve the dual 
purpose of eliminating Finland’s de- 
pendency on Soviet wheat and pro- 
viding capital for much-needed in- 
vestment in, for instance, the ship- 
building industry. 

As matters stand at this writing, 
the Fagerholm Cabinet will continue 
in a caretaker role—with the ex- 
clusion of Virolainen, whose port- 
folio the Premier has taken over— 
until a new government is formed. 
Meanwhile, the Finns will have to 
continue their wait-and-see policy 
in the hope that Moscow will come 
through with a belated invitation 
for trade talks, or that the West 
will step in to help alleviate Finland’s 


imports from 


economic problems. 








Attacks on revisionism, creation of ‘communes’ and Peking’s demands for Moscoy 


leadership in ‘proletarian internationalism’ mark Mao’s ‘hard’ line 


A New Phase 


in Chinese Communism 


By G. F. Hudson 


SHANGHAI REPAIR SHOP in former days is said to 

have proudly displayed a placard in English read- 
ing: “Any mortal thing can do.” With suitable adapta- 
tion to the jargon of modern Communist boast-and-boost 
propaganda, the phrase might well be taken to express 
the spirit of the new phase of the Chinese Communist 
revolution initiated by the special “second session” of 
the Eighth Party Congress held in May of this year 
(the original session having been convened in September 
1956). The opening of the Congress on May 5 coincided 
with the publication in the Party organ Jen-min jih-pao 
of the tirade against Tito which launched the new drive 
against the Yugoslav heresy in the Communist world, 
and the proceedings of the Congress (in so far as they 
were reported, which was only partially) were marked 
by a combination of invective against revisionism (and 
its Chinese equivalent. “bourgeois rightism”) and de- 
mands for “leaping progress” in economic expansion. 

The two themes were linked together by the contention 
that revisionism. at least in its indirect influence, was to 
blame for the slow development of production: the crea- 
tive urge of the masses, craving the opportunity to forge 
ahead at high speed, was being thwarted and frustrated 
by the faint-hearted caution of officials and managers who 
underestimated the productive potential of the Chinese 
people. The task of the Party cadres was now not so 
much to stimulate the masses to greater efforts as to 
break down the obstacles, ultimately of an ideological 
character, which were “restricting the forces of produc- 
tion” already operative. Mao Tse-tung was quoted as 
declaring that “the liberation of the productive force of 
the laboring people has the same effect as the smashing 
of the nucleus of an atom.” 

The new phase of Chinese Communism must be viewed 
in relation to the situation which confronted the leader- 
ship during the first four months of 1958. There were 
signs that this situation was considered far from satis- 
factory, whether from the political or from the economic 
angle. Politically, the period of the “hundred flowers” 
had been extremely disturbing and demoralizing. AI- 


12 


though we cannot know even now quite what was going 
on in the seats of power in Peking when the policy was 
tried out, it seems better to regard it as an experiment in 
relaxation which got out of control rather than as a 
cleverly laid trap to bring concealed opponents out into 
the open. No regime, even with the intention of operat- 
ing as an agent provocateur, could really have wanted 
the blasts of only too telling criticism to which the insti: 
tutions and policies of Communist China were exposed, 
by license from itself, in the spring of last year. The 
dangerous thoughts were, indeed, quickly driven under. 
ground again, and the critics vilified and humiliated, but 
immense damage had already been done. The seeds of 
doubt had been sown everywhere, and the work of years 
of indoctrination and propaganda suddenly upset by a 
few weeks of free speech. The intensity of the campaign 
against revisionism, which continued in growing volume 
after all public antagonism to the regime had _ been 
silenced, was evidence of the wide circulation of the 
ideas expressed during the interlude of toleration, and 
of the seriousness with which the Communist leadership 
regarded this opposition. 

Moreover, at the same time that the Party had to cope 
with the political disarray resulting from its ill-judged 
attempt to combine an ideological dictatorship with a 
measure of intellectual liberty, it was also confronted 
with alarming difficulties on the economic front. Having 
collectivized agriculture and virtually expropriated the 
remaining private sectors of industry during 1955-56, 
the regime now found itself directly responsible for al 
branches of the national economy and discovered that in 
many of them its administration had been unequal to the 
task. The press was filled with complaints of bottlenecks 
and shortages, of targets unattained and work held up 
for lack of essential supplies. 

In most cases there is no reason to suppose that 
these muddles and failures were due to anything but 
the inexperience and incompetence to be expected in 
the early stages of a planned economy. But the ur 
settling and bewildering effects of the unleashing of criti 
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cism in 1957 may also have been an important factor 
adverse to the singleminded zeal required for a great 
production drive. Mao Tse-tung at any rate appears to 
have viewed the shortcomings in the economic field as 
largely the outcome of a political inadequacy, and to 
have decided to overcome the economic obstacles by a 
new political campaign. Instead of concluding from the 
failure to reach set targets that these had been too high, 
he inferred that they had been too low, and the planners 
were Charged with the political sin of insufficient faith 
in the capacities of the people. All production targets 
were revised upward, often drastically, and any sug- 
gestions that they were impossible of fulfilment were now 
attributed not to any honest technical misgivings (which 
might be well- or ill-founded), but to a basic ideological 
defect tending toward revisionist heresy and liable to 
end in counterrevolution. 

The whole idea of gradual economic progress now 
fell under a ban; progress should be by “leaps.” Nothing 
was impossible for China’s vast population, and while 
the Communist leaders were representing themselves as 
merely deferring to a mass initiative, they were at the 
same time preparing to justify a great campaign of 
repression and coercion in the name of removing im- 
pediments to the will of the people. 


T SOON BECAME APPARENT that the new effort at 
l economic expansion was no ordinary production 
drive. but a new stage of the revolution, in which a 
further transformation of society was to be carried out 
concurrently with a decisive breakthrough in the process 
of industrializing China. All difficulties were to be over- 
come by taking the offensive, by a relentless attack carried 
out with what used to be called, in the days of Stalin’s 
first Five-Year Plan, “Bolshevik firmness.” To maximize 
the productive force of the masses and operate it with 
a minimum of capital equipment and virtually without 
incentives in the form of immediate improvements in 
standards of living, a new form of social organization 
was needed, and this was to be provided by so-called 
“communes.” These institutions were sprung quite sud- 
denly on the Chinese people; mass propaganda for them 
began only in July. But once started, they multiplied at 
high speed during August and September, and it prob- 
ably was not altogether a coincidence that this same 
period witnessed the deliberate creation by Peking of 
the international crisis over Quemoy. 

The significance of the communes can be studied on 
two levels—the practical and the theoretical. To consider 
the practical first, the commune appears intended as an 
appropriate answer to a number of difficulties which 
have confronted the Communists in their attempt to 
carry out “socialist construction” in China. One of the 
most formidable of these has been the Government’s 
failure to control the movement of labor between the 
countryside and the towns. Of course, the industrializa- 
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tion of China required in any case that large numbers 
of workers be drawn from the rural areas into industry, 
but owing to the frequent revisions of plans and the 
difficulties of estimating labor requirements, there has 
been a tendency for peasants, attracted by hopes of better 
conditions of life than in the villages, to migrate to the 
towns in numbers far greater than have been needed, 
resulting in large-scale urban unemployment. To cope 
with these uncontrolled movements of labor, the Com- 


munists have worked out schemes for labor brigades 
which can be directed to work either in the country (in- 





SHANGHAI ‘IN FORMER DAYS’: NO NEW FREEDOM 
cluding the construction of dikes and canals as well as 
agriculture) or in the local town, as planning requires. 
Since, in the average commune, an urban center will 
be combined with surrounding villages in a single 
economic unit, it should be easier to regulate and harness 
the available labor force within the commune than if 
various industrial enterprises have to bid for labor from 
the collective farms. 

The commune also has its advantages for a policy 
which seeks to combine a decentralized socialist economy 
with central political control. In their moves to end 
the excessive concentration of industry and make fuller 
use of a dispersed workshop production in various 
branches of the economy, including peasant handicrafts, 
the Chinese Communists have certainly been following 
the Soviet example to some extent, but they have also 
been responding to special conditions in China, among 
which the still serious poverty of communications and 
transport is the most important. But it is the natural 
tendency of the totalitarian state to centralize and con- 
centrate, and if the economy is to be more dispersed and 
localized, a serious problem of control at once arises; 
moreover, when the control problem is compounded by 
a recent collectivization of agriculture, the situation ob- 
viously can be very formidable for the ruling party. In 
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such circumstances there is a real danger that the central 
government may be defeated by the sheer multiplicity of 
the rural economic units it has to administer, and their 
amalgamation into fewer and larger entities offers con- 
siderable administrative advantages. 

Military considerations also have undoubtedly played 
a part, in both the USSR and China, in schemes 
for economic decentralization. The chances for any 
power to survive a nuclear war depend largely on the 
degree of peacetime dispersal of industry and ad- 
ministrative services: a socialist economy is especially 
vulnerable if it is directed from a warren of offices in a 
capital city which can be knocked out at one blow. From 
the outset Peking has laid emphasis on the military 
functions of the communes; it has declared that the same 
organization which will be used to mobilize labor for 
whatever purpose it is needed can be used also for de- 
fense in time of war. It appears, indeed. that the com- 
munes are to be run on semi-military lines and that 
their members will form militia units available either 
for partisan resistance in the event of foreign invasion 
or for the suppression of local disturbances. 

Finally, the design of economic life in the communes 
is aimed at breaking down what the Communists regard 
as the principal obstacle to the attainment of their ends 
—the cohesion of the family as the traditional basis of 
Chinese society. The principle of collective work is to 
be carried out thoroughly; not only are young children 
to be cared for in créches so that women can work on 
the land or in mines and factories, but all meals are to 
be taken, if possible, in canteens, and household cleaning, 
sewing and mending will be done by squads going from 
house to house, so that there will be virtually nothing left 
to be done privately in the home; in this way it is ap- 
parently hoped that the family, already weakened by the 
setting of children against their parents and by the en- 
couragement of informing te the Party or the police 
against close relatives, will lose all significance as a social 
unit, since the individual wil! pass almost his whole life 
in the wider group activities of the commune. 

It is primarily in this connection that the new policies 
in Communist China appear to be ideologically, and not 
just practically, significant, for they bear an imprint of 
utopian extremism which goes beyond anything currently 
practiced in Soviet Russia. In the USSR, the early visions 
of a perfect society without personal private property, 
family ties or the use of money have faded with the 
passing of time; in China, on the contrary, there is still 
a fanatical faith in the early attainment of the utopian 
paradise of primitive Marxism. The present drive for 
“leaping progress” is no doubt genuinely intended to 
bring about enormous increases in production, and the 
communes may contribute to this end: but the new, in- 
tensive attack on individualism is also conceived as an 
end in itself and might be continued even if it were to 
prove economically a mistake. The propaganda of the 
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current campaign has been full of a quasi-religious ex. 
hortation to collectivist virtue. People are urged to forge 
their private interests and devote themselves to the com. 
mon task with utter selflessness; they must not think 
about their wages or conditions of work, but only abou 
producing “more, better, faster and more thriftily”; they 
must “surrender their hearts” and “break out from the 
small world of individualism into the big world of 
Communism.” The Chinese people are being driven 
harder than ever before; at the same time, they are being 
led to expect the millennium in the near future and 
urged to an absolute break, not only with the social class 
order of the past, but also with all the habitual ways of 


living. 


UCH PRESSURE for total change necessarily involve 

high emotional tensions and strains in the popula 
tion, with risks of resistance and revolt, and it is no 
in any way surprising that the rulers of Communist Chim 
should seek to rally popular support and close the ranks 
by appealing to patriotic passions against an external 
enemy. There is in any case the patriotic motive of 
making China great and powerful through industrializ- 
tion and of wiping out the backwardness and humiliation: 
of the last century. But a more immediate stimulus is als 
needed to forge national unity and arouse patriotic en 
thusiasm to its highest pitch. The Chinese nation mus 
be rallied against “imperialism,” which to Peking means 
against America. There must be an apparent threat of 
attack, but not real danger of a major war; the externd 
tension must be such that the Government can gain 
prestige and make tangible gains by a strong policy in 
a situation verging on but not reaching large-scak 
belligerency. 

The conditions for a policy of this kind are not eas 
to arrange, and any reckless adventure might well hav 
fatal consequences for the regime. A Communist stat 
is highly vulnerable when in the throes of a major ec 
nomic reconstruction, and for this reason many politied 
commentators have regarded big programs of economi 
development in Communist countries as guarantees ¢ 
peace. Their rulers, it is held, will want to avoid com 
plications in foreign affairs when they have their hand 
full with internal problems. On the other hand, it is jus 
when a Communist government is pressing hardest 
its people that it has most need of an external enemy t 
stir up patriotic emotions and provide a pretext for dis 
crediting opponents as agents of a foreign power. 

During the period of the Soviet first Five-Year Plan 
it was too dangerous for the Soviet Union, isolated as i 
then was, to pursue an aggressive policy or provoke e- 
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ternal conflicts, but the myth of an impending imperil: 
ist attack was continually projected and was dramatize! 
by means of the Ramzin and other show trials. Later, # 
the 1930’s, when Stalin was faced with a real menat 
from the expansionist policies of Germany and Japa 
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he made full use of it in framing the Old Bolsheviks. 
China today is in a happier position than Russia for- 
merly was in that she can avail herself of Soviet protec- 
tion if she gets into trouble by provocations in foreign 


policy. Indeed, this was clearly demonstrated in the 
Korean war, when Communist China was able to send 
an army to fight against the United Nations in the 
Korean peninsula without suffering any retaliation on 
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her own territory because of Western concern that any 
widening of hostilities might involve war with Russia. 

In precipitating the recent crisis over the.. offshore 
islands, it seems probable that Peking counted on the 
anticipated reluctance of the United States’ allies to back 
a policy of defending the islands at the risk of war, so 
that there was a good possibility for Communist China, 
with Soviet backing, to confront an isolated America 
in a brink-of-war crisis. The deliberate manner in which 
the offensive against Quemoy was launched in the fourth 
week of August, less than a month after Khrushchev’s 
visit to Peking and just after the commencement of the 
naticnwide propaganda drive for the establishment of 
the communes, indicates that it was a step planned very 
consciously and with a careful calculation of risks. The 
crisis was at once used to whip up patriotic enthusiasm 
and fresh hatred against America, to justify mobilization 
of the militia and to commend the communes as pillars 
of national defense. A number of executions of alleged 
Kuomintang agents have also been announced, and while 
it must be assumed—as indeed the Nationalists them- 
selves claim—that agents from Formosa have been pene- 
trating the mainland, the nature of the Communist police 
and judiciary is such that the label of treason can be 
pinned on any individuals who resist the domestic policies 
of the regime. 

It is noteworthy in this connection that Chinese Com- 
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munist propaganda systematically endeavors to deny 
the Nationalists any reality as a political force and to 
represent them simply as American puppets. The Chinese 
Communists always speak of the Americans as “oc- 
cupying” Formosa and thus as having actually seized 
Chinese territory, not as merely protecting the residue 
of the former governing power in China. This line of 
propaganda not only keeps continually before the minds 
of the Chinese on the mainland the picture of America 
as an aggressive enemy always looking for an opportunity 
to strike at People’s China, but also identifies the Na- 
tionalist regime with foreign domination. The fact is 
that the Nationalist Government on Formosa represents 
a serious political threat to Peking just because it is a 
Chinese government and administration on Chinese ter- 
ritory and not a mere aggregate of exiles in scattered 
foreign countries like the refugees from the Communist 
regimes of the Soviet Union, Poland or Hungary. The 
Nationalists maintain a state and an economy “in being” 
which offer a Chinese alternative to the Communist sys- 
tem, and the political attraction of this alternative is 
likely to increase in proportion to the aggravation of 
conditions on the mainland as the masses are made to 
suffer for the sake of high-speed industrialization and 
enforced collectivism. In deciding to step up the pres- 
sure of their revolution, therefore. it was a necessity for 
the Communist leaders to do something to discredit. 
humiliate, demoralize and, if possible, liquidate the 
Nationalist regime concurrently with “leaping progress” 
in the domestic field. 

It is still too early to discern how the Quemoy ven- 
ture will finally turn out for the Communists. If their 
actual objective had been to effect the conquest of the 
offshore islands and inflict a humiliating military defeat 
upon Chiang Kai-shek, then it already seems clear that 
the venture will end in failure. If, however, as appears 
more likely. Peking’s objectives were less military than 
they were diplomatic and psychological, it must be 
acknowledged that the move has already achieved a 
limited but not insignificant measure of success. Diplo- 
matically, it succeeded insofar as it placed the United 
States in a strained position between the other NATO 
powers on the one hand and Taipei on the other, though 
it did not succeed in pressuring Washington into a 
serious diplomatic retreat; psychologically, it has been 
effectively exploited on the Chinese Communist home 
front for the purposes earlier mentioned. 


A FOREIGN POLICY of accentuated conflict with the 
strongest of the Western powers, however, in- 
volves reliance on the solidity of Communist China’s 
military alliance with the Soviet Union and on the 
cohesion of the Communist bloc as a whole. Logically. 
therefore, it must be of special importance for Peking to 
denounce and discredit any ideological tendencies in 
ithe Communist world which threaten that cohesion, and 








to Gppose any inclinations on the part of the Soviet 
Union itself toward a relaxation of tension in its rela- 
tions with the West. Hence the initiative taken by Com- 
munist China last May in launching the new campaign 
of Marxist-Leninist orthodoxy against Tito. From the 
Chinese point of view, the unforgivable sin of Yugoslav 
Communism was its neutralism in foreign policy, its 
ostentatious aloofness from the Warsaw Pact and im- 
partial condemnation of military blocs, those among 
Communist states no less than those of the Western 
powers. On the score of domestic policy, Yugoslavia 
was far more respectable than Poland; Tito firmly main- 
tained the single-party system and had shown by the 
imprisonment of Milovan Djilas that no fundamental 
criticism of Communist rule would be tolerated in Yugo- 
slavia. But Yugoslav neutralism was a crying scandal, 
and if it were not vigorously denounced and condemned, 
it might influence other Communist countries. After all. 
the Hungarian insurgents, in demanding the withdrawal 
of Hungary from the Warsaw Pact in October 1956, had 
only followed the Yugoslav example. 

However. Khrushchev, through his gamble of recon- 


ciliation with Tito in 1955, had so deeply committed 
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SINO-SOVIET TREATY, 1950: MOSCOW MUST LEAD ‘PROLETARIAN INTERNATICNALISM’ 


himself personally to the hope of bringing Tito ulti- 
mately back into the Communist bloc that he was ex- 
tremely reluctant to face the fact of permanent Yugoslav 
recalcitrance, as manifested in the party program sub- 
mitted to the Ljubljana Congress in April of this year. 
It therefore fell to China to take the lead in the political 
onslaught against Tito, and the editorial in Jen-min 
jih-pao on May 5 was a clarion call to ideological war- 
fare. Moscow followed it up, but with less asperity and 
with vacillations which suggested that even at the eleventh 
hour Khrushchev was still hoping for Tito’s acceptance 
of some formula which could be represented as a recanta- 
tion. There was no response, however, from Tito’s side, 
and finally a line of blood was drawn between the Soviet 
Union and Yugoslavia and a stern warning given to all 
revisionists in Eastern Europe by the execution of Nagy 
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and other leaders of the Hungarian revolt, who had le prepon 
the asylum of the Yugoslav Embassy in Budapest with capable 
a Soviet safe-conduct. There is no direct evidence thy} Mao 
the Chinese Communists had anything to do with the] much | 
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sisted that policies in the international field must bk }!0 be. Be 
coordinated and that this could be done only by accept J of 1957, 

ing the leadership of a single power, which had to be the fand parti 
Soviet Union. At first sight it may seem strange to fini J Xaggerat 
China—which might be expected to be jealous, consider [enjoyed | 
ing its great size, population and traditional pride, of hina’s s 
any Soviet pre-eminence in the fraternity of Communis | industrial; 
states—not merely failing to oppose, but even activelr}irew the 

promoting Moscow’s supremacy. In part this may be}Plicy cov 
regarded as a quid pro quo for the support which Peking} ing the po 
claimed from Moscow for its own purposes. But, mort of socialis 
fundamentally, it appears to reflect the Chinese concep} that he py 
tion of the requirements of “proletarian internationalism’ 'f he coul 
—a belief that the Communist bloc cannot be effectivepbim in his 
internationally unless it has a recognized controlling in China | 
leadership, and that only the Soviet Union, with its gredg™asses anc 
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preponderance of industrial and military power is 
capable of performing this function. 

Mao Tse-tung, not unreasonably, saw a danger that too 
much Polish independence might bring dissension and 
disunity to the bloc in a time of crisis, and he considered 
that China’s part was to help in persuading the Poles to 
accept a certain degree of subordination to Moscow in 
return for Mao’s moral backing of Gomulka for that part 
of the latter’s program which involved Poland’s right to 
manage her internal affairs. Already when Chou En-lai 
visited Warsaw in January 1957, it was reported that he 
tried to get Gomulka to acknowledge Soviet international 
leadership in the joint communique they were to issue, 
but received the reply that the state of public feeling in 
Poland at that time made such a gesture out of the 
question. 

Ten months later, when the leaders of the governing 
Communist parties of the world gathered in Moscow to 
celebrate the 40th anniversary of the Bolshevik Revo- 
lution, the Chinese renewed their persuasion of the Poles 
and this time succeeded in inducing them to put their 
signature to the 12-party declaration which recognized 
the pre-eminent position of the Soviet Union at the same 
time that it denounced revisionism as the greatest current 
danger to the Communist cause. In Poland, the more 
lberal-minded of Gomulka’s followers had earlier been 
enthusiastic about Mao’s expositions of the “hundred 
flowers” principle and the methods of resolving contra- 
dictions among the people, and for a while there had 
been talk of a “Warsaw-Peking axis” to check the domi- 
mation of the Soviet Union in the Communist world. 
There was “orrespondingly bitter disappointment when 
China appeared to desert Poland and throw her weight 
m the side of Moscow. 


BR" THE POLICIES of the Chinese Communist leadership 
over the past three years should not be regarded as 
merely the result of a fickle opportunism. They have 
reflected rather an adaptation to facts which have been 
liscovered to be different from what they were thought 
to be. Between the beginning of 1956 and the middle 
of 1957, the outlook of the ruling circles in Peking, 
and particularly of Mao himself, was colored by an 
etaggerated optimism with regard to the popular support 
-[mjoyed by the Communist party and the prospects of 


, of China’s smooth and rapid achievement of large-scale 


industrialization on a socialist basis. From this Mao 
v}drew the conclusion that a milder and more relaxed 
policy could be pursued without in any way endanger- 
ing the political supremacy of the Party and the progress 
of socialist construction. There is no reason to doubt 


tim in his belief that the greatest danger for the Party 


cratic system. Hence his endeavors both to give more 
freedom of thought and criticism to the intelligentsia 
and to provide some scope for the expression of dis- 
content among the people, even to the extent of tolerating 
strikes and minor disturbances which might represent 
harmless contradictions between the Government and 
the governed. But always there was the reservation that 
the whole apparatus of repression and coercion must be 
called into play again if it should prove that the re- 
laxation was endangering the foundations of the regime. 

A change of policy back from soft to hard need not 
involve any reversal of principle, for the Party always 
remained, in Mao’s theory, the sole judge of whether 
criticisms of itself were permissible and whether any par- 
ticular conflict was to be regarded as a non-antagonistic 
one “among the people” or as an antagonistic one “with 
the enemy.” The Party, indeed, must be the judge 
of how much violence or intolerance is needed in order 
to maintain its monopoly of power, and this is a matter 
of weighing the various elements and possibilities in a 
given concrete situation. The only fixed principles are 
those of maintaining the rule of the Party and of 
building socialism. 

The reaction in China, the turn from relaxation and 
indulgence to ferocious persecution and intransigence, 
has resulted from the discovery that Mao was not loved 
as much as he thought he was. Undoubtedly he wishes 
to be loved by his people, and it is always fatally easy 
for a dictator, who has dragooned a society by sup- 
pressing opposition and rigging elections, to believe in 
the reality of the universal praise and adulation that 
surround him. The shock is all the greater when an 
over-confident raising of the lid suddenly discloses the 
disaffection hitherto kept underground. But for a 
Marxist-Leninist who is convinced that history is on his 
side and that the mission of the proletarian vanguard 
cannot be affected by any blindness of the masses, the 
revelation of unpopularity cannot be a reason for the 
abandonment of power or a modification of social ob- 
jectives, but only for the adoption of sterner measures 
and greater vigilance against the enemy. Any relaxation 
of Communist rule leads sooner or later to the point 
where the process either must dissolve the Party dictator- 
ship and inaugurate a genuine political liberty, or else 
must be reversed so that the crumbling monopoly of 
power may be restored. The radical revisionists in Eu- 
rope, such as Djilas and Leszek Kolakowski, are ready 
for the former alternative, but the Communist rulers 
everywhere have seen the danger signals and since the 
middle of 1957 have been endeavoring to tighten up 
once more the bonds of totalitarian control. The only dif- 
ference in China is that the swing of the pendulum has 
been greater than anywhere else. Today the “hundred 
flowers” are dead and the Chinese Communists are ad- 
vancing under a banner which might well bear the 
slogan, “Forward to Stalinism!” 








Recently founded Socialist Alliance spearheads 


drive for a united democratic workers’ party 


ITALY'S NEW LEFT 


By Silvio F. Senigallia 


ROME 

WO-HUNDRED Italian ex-Commu- 
Nas assembled here recently at 
After two 
days of discussion, they announced 


the Brancaccio Theater. 


socialist 
Alleanza 
Socialista. Organized by former Com- 


the formation of a new 
movement in Italy, the 
munist Senator and ex-Italian Am- 
bassador to Warsaw, Eugenio Reale, 
this first national conference of for- 
mer Ccmmunists brought together 
delegates from some 50 local and 
provincial groups. 

The Socialist Alliance is not—at 
least not yet—a political party, but 
it hopes to be the spearhead of a new 
united democratic workers’ party in 
Italy. A unanimously adopted final 
resolution observed that the postwar 
hopes of Italy’s working class, white- 
collar workers, peasants and _intel- 
lectuals have not been fulfilled. The 
power wielded by reactionary forces 
has not been checked by existing left- 
wing parties, it continued. The Com- 
munist party is greatly responsible 
for the present weakness of Italian 
democracy. For the past 12 years, 
it has sponsored a policy which ad- 
vances the interests of the Soviet 
Union but fails to cope with the 
problems facing Italian workers. The 
lack of a strong democratic socialist 
party in Italy, the resolution con- 
cluded, has been a major weak spot. 

The Socialist Alliance offers mem- 
bership to all ex-Communists, social- 
ists and trade-unionists. Its program 
is based on three fundamental points: 

1. The Soviet Union is not the 
guiding light of socialism, and the 
Soviet Communist party is not the 
best of all workers’ parties. 


2. Secialism and liberty are in- 
separable, and democracy must be 
held up both as an end and a means. 

3. The Socialist Alliance will work 
toward the formation of a unified 
democratic Socialist party. 

On the national level. the group 
plans to wage its fight against Com- 
munism through Eugenio Reale’s 
courageous and aggressive weekly, 
Corrispondenza Socialista. Reale and 
five members of his staff form the 
executive of the Socialist Alliance. 
But the powers granted to this execu- 
tive are limited. As many delegates 
stressed, their sad experiences in the 
Communist party have made them 
wary of granting too much power to 


any central body. 

On the local level, the fight against 
Communism will be waged by the 
various groups which make up the 
Alliance, such as dissident Commu- 
nists, labor groups, political clubs, 





REALE: "FREE YOURSELVES NOW' 





cultural organizations and socialig, 
In most cases, any action to be take, 
will be determined locally, since th 
Alliance is only losely organized, 

It is certain, however, that through 
the Socialist Alliance Italy's forme, 
Communists will inform more apj 
more people about the true nature of 
the Italian CP and its betrayal of th 
Italian working class. Their objectiy 
will be to show that the Italian (P 
was responsible for the defeat 4 
labor’s forces during the past te 
years, and that at present. with the 








Christian Democratic party holding 
a power monopoly, there is no real] 
socialist alternative to the Italian 
bourgeoisie. 

At the same time. the Socialis 
Alliance hopes to develop a nev, 
unified socialist party. Its leader 
make it clear that they do not intend 
to take sides in the current struggk 
between Pietro Nenni’s Socialists ani 
Giuseppe Saragat’s Social Democrat 
They plan to work with those men. 
bers of the two parties who fave 
unification and are not closely ident 
fied with the Communists on the Left 
or the Christian Democrats on the 
Right. 

The Alliance’s leaders believe that 
their program is more socialistic than 
the platforms of the two socialist 
parties. They also believe that their 
most important function is to attrac 
the large body of democratically 
minded Italians who still support the 
Communist party. 

The ex-Communists are convineel 
that they can talk to their comrade 
of yesterday more effectively tha 
anv Socialist or Social Democra. 
As Reale expressed it, they can tl 
them, “We are not ashamed of ow 
Communist past. We do not reneg 
on our fight against Fascism a 
the sacrifices we made for a cal 
we thought was just and noble. We 
were with you in the fights, righ! 
and wrong, we waged after 1 
We can now ask you to break th 
chains which still bind you to! 
party which betrayed our ideals, a 
to free yourselves from its ct 
formism and conspiracy of silence 
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Imported Labor Hits 


U.S. Farm Workers 


By Fay Bennett 





HIs YEAR Senator Harry F. Byrd 
Ti Virginia, owner of the coun- 
try’s largest apple orchards, imported 
close to 400 Bahaman farm workers. 
He housed them in overcrowded 
barracks and paid them $54 for a 
60-hour week. In 1957, a total of 
466,713 foreign nationals (mostly 
Mexicans) were imported for farm 
work and subjected in many instances 
to much worse conditions. Up to 
this November, according to Mexico’s 
Department of Interior, 409,940 
Mexicans had already worked in 
the United States. Thanks to the 
recent extension of Public Law 78, 
first adopted in 1942, such exploita- 
tion will not only be legal through 
June 30. 1961, but more than a 
million U. S. citizens will be forced 
to continue working under sub- 
standard conditions. 

Why was the law extended? Is 
there a severe shortage of domestic 
farm workers? How does the con- 
tract-labor system. affect the wages, 
working conditions and benefits af- 
forded U. S. workers? 

Interestingly, the immigrant con- 
tract-labor system, used to build our 
railroads, was outlawed in 1910 when 





- Labor 


roundly condemned it as “peonage.” 


{! the then-Commissioner 


We Manpower shortages during World 
righ! War II forced a relaxation of this 


1946, 
k the 
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policy, which resulted in the tempo- 
tary importation—as distinguished 
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from immigration—of railway-main- 
tenance and agricultural workers. 
Even then, only 100,000 to 200,000 
Mexicans and British West Indians 
were granted six-month entry per- 
mits. Present figures, which hover 
around the half-million mark, rep- 
resent a new high for the use of 
contract-labor. 

Early this year, 
rising unemployment brought in- 
creased protests against the system. 
The Department of Labor responded 
by announcing that there would be 
sharp cutbacks in the employment of 
Mexican contract nationals, but this 
now looks doubtful. Later, while ex- 
tension of the law was under con- 
sideration, its critics charged that it 
depressed farm wages to the point 
of creating its own “labor shortage.” 
Secretary of Labor James P. Mitchell 
brushed aside the charge by unveiling 
a new policy of insuring the payment 
of the contract piece-work minimum 
of 50 cents an hour to at least 90 
per cent of those who work with 
“normal competency” “apply 
themselves diligently.” 

Public Law 78 requires the local 
Government employment office to 
certify the non-availability of domes- 
tic labor before an area can qualify 
for the importation of workers. The 
Government insists that this prevents 
the displacement of domestic work- 


But the 


concern over 


and 


ers by contract workers. 
facts prove otherwise. 

This summer, at hearings held by 
a subcommittee of the House Com- 
mittee cn Agriculture, many workers 
testified that they were unable to 


find employment in areas using im- 
ported labor. The National Agricul- 
tural Workers Union also produced 
impressive testimony to this effect. 

The most telling illustration of 
the real situation, however, comes 
from a Government source: In Au- 
gust 1957, the NAWU’s secretary, 
Ernesto Galarza, complained to Cali- 
fornia Director of Employment Wil- 
liam Burkett that Mexican nationals 
were displacing local workers. Bur- 
kett had his deputy, James Reimel, 
send agents qualified for all phases 
of farm work to the department’s own 
Farm Placement Bureau offices 
throughout the state. Braceros were 
employed in every area where his 
men applied, yet they were refused 
employment at every office, with the 
exception of the one in Watsonville. 
Were conditions corrected in Cali- 
William Burkett merely 
to the post of 


fornia? No. 
was “kicked upstairs” 
Superintendent of Banking. 

To the large growers, of course, 
the contract-labor system has many 
advantages. Since the foreign work- 
ers do not know the language or 
customs of the country, they are not 
aware of their rights of how to 
register complaints. Only one-third 
of those surveyed by a public health 
officer, according to the House sub- 
committee’s published hearings. knew 
about their health insurance cover- 
age—the cost of which is deducted 
their pay 
agreement. 

Also, the foreign nationals leave 
their families behind se they can be 
housed very cheaply and 
from surrounding communities very 
easily. They are available when need- 
ed and can be sent away when work 
runs out. One growers’ representative 
put it this way to the House subcom- 
mittee: “The whites sometimes have 
families while the Mexicans do not. 
Thus, when the whites are out of work 
they 
charity burden on the city, 


from by international 


isolated 


and their families become a 
whereas 
the Mexicans are transferred to an- 
other area where there is work or 
sent back to Mexico for a furlough.” 

Above all, the large growers like 
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the contract-labor because 
the foreign national works for lower 
wages than his domestic counterpart. 
The contract-labor standard, set by 
international agreement, calls for 
payment of the prevailing wage, or 
not less than $2 per day (50 cents 
By using an increasing 
workers, the 


system 


an hour). 
number of contract 
growers have been able to enforce 
a virtual wage freeze in agriculture 
for imported and native workers 
alike. 

An exchange between the chief of 
farm placement in California’s De- 
partment of Labor, Edward Hayes, 
and Congressman Harlan Hagen of 
California shows in part how a “pre- 
vailing wage” becomes the “frozen 
wage’: 

“Hagen: I still haven’t found out 
how the wage is set. 

“Hayes: It isn’t set. We do 
know... 

“Hagen: It has to be set. 

“Hayes: We merely report it. 

“Hagen: Who does it then? 

“Hayes: Is it established? I don’t 
know. 

“Hagen: Does the employer uni- 
laterally decide what he will pay? 
The whole community 
will pay the reported wage because, 


“Hayes: 


remember, all of our employers don’t 
use Mexican nationals. Those em- 
ployers, on our authorization, the 
366 certification, the wage we put on 
there is the wage offered by the non- 
user who comes to the office and 
places orders for workers. So there 
is an exercise of control there in 
that respect. 

“Hagen: I think your response is 
confusing.” 

Despite the doubletalk. it is clear 
that the employers set the prevailing 
wage and the workers have no say 
in the matter. In such circumstances, 
wages are almost certain to move 
down rather than up, particularly 
when an abundant supply of poverty- 
stricken foreign laborers is available. 

Working at an employer’s whim 
entails many evils. W. B. McFarland, 
head of the Bureau of Employment 
Security office in Dallas, conducted 


an investigation which revealed the 
following: “One large association 
was taking out a large group of 
braceros at 6:30 A. M. and returning 
them at 7:30 p. M.—13 hours—yet 
our investigators found the men ac- 
tually worked and got paid for five 
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hours of work.” The eight hours 
they spent traveling and waiting 
around simply was not counted. 

If the Labor Department had more 
than its one compliance officer for 
each 10.000 foreign nationals em- 
ployed in this country, a great many 
similar violations might be  un- 
covered. But the big-farm lobby has 
succeeded in keeping appropriations 
too low for effective policing. In the 
last Congress, it even managed to 
push through a $219,000 cut in the 
funds available for this purpose. 

The Department of Agriculture’s 
Farm Labor Report shows that the 
average-wage rates for cotton pick- 
ing in Arkansas reached $3.25 per 
hundred pounds in 1948, when no 
Mexicans were 
state. But in 1957, when there were 
20,000 foreign workers in the state, 
the U. S. Department of Labor set 
prevailing wages for cotton picking 
at $2 and $2.50 in the counties 
where they were mainly employed. 
Cotton-chopping wages in Crittenden 
County, Arkansas, last year were set 
at 30 cents an hour. 


The NAWU also has shown that 


employed in the 


wages in the tomato-growing are 
of Sutter County, California, dropped 
from 18 cents an hour in 1952 to ]] 
or even 10 cents in 1957. At the 
same time, the number of foreign s 
workers employed there rose to the 
point where 90 cents out of every 
wage dollar went to the braceros, 
The NAWU further warns that con. / 
tract-labor harvesting of strawberries 
in California is driving small straw. 
berry farmers in Louisiana out of 





business. H 

A sharp contrast to the above was ” 
provided by Reverend Clement Kern ' sets { 
of Michigan, in a speech before a) of 
recent meeting of the Catholic Coun. | per. | 
cil for the Spanish Speaking: preter 
“Cherries are picked by piecework fig, b 
rates and generally, if you break |i, pe 
down an average wage in cherries.) Th, 
you come out with $1.20 an hour. )faces 
Only very rarely do we hear of a)be A 
labor need for the cherry harvest. Inde « 
You know why. They earn $1.20 an fice ¢ 
hour. The same thing is true in [of for 
most other crops throughout the (of the 
northern states. Where that wage is fnucles 
up. there is no great worry about)Reds 
the uncertainty of the labor market.”| yantex 

The consumer-cost of fruits and}}Je” | 





vegetables has risen approximately fexpert: 
31 per cent since 1949. But that in-}miner 
creased cost hasn’t provided a better the sce 
living for this country’s seasonal Tse-tu, 
farm workers. Their share in the! The 
consumer dollar paid for produce [force 
has been estimated at from one to fhe my 
two-and-one-half per cent (the higher final. 
figure ccming from the Spring 1958 Ridewi 
issue of Agricultural Life, an em- jieen ¢ 
ployer publication). Nation 

Clearly, the contract laborers, who pf suff 
are being exploited themselves, are hore | 
the unwitting tools for an even great-fory jg 
er exploitation of U. S. workers. And find a ¢ 
by extending Public Law 78, whichyn Quer 
has already cost over $100 million Rega 
to administer, the Government is imfhip, gj 
fact withholding from its own agti-Bebt of 
cultural workers the basic standardsfower 
that have long since been won byAf State 
industrial workers: minimum wages.and re; 
maximum hours, unemployment in bat the 
surance, and the right to organisa te, 
and bargain collectively. 
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HE CHINESE COMMUNIST shelling 
Ts the Quemoy islands no longer 
Kern’ sets front-page headlines. What start- 
ore a Jed off as a bang has abated to a whim- 
Coun- yer. What was at first widely inter- 
aking: preted as a serious threat to peace 
ework fas been downgraded to an exercise 
break fin petty homicide and harassment. 
erries,; There should be some pretty red 
hour. }faces among those on both sides of 
"of a)the Atlantic who displayed an atti- 
arvest. Iiyde of near hysterical alarm in the 
-20 an ice of Communist force and threat 
‘ue in of force, who painted grisly pictures 
it the/of the whole world going up in a 
age is nuclear holocaust unless the Chinese 
about)Reds were given just what they 
arket."|yanted. Far from being “indefensi- 
's and}tle,” as so many would-be military 
mately experts asserted, Quemoy has proved 
hat in-}eminently defensible and has been 
better the scene of a decisive check to Mao 
-asonal Tse-tung’s expansionist ambitions. 
in the’ The muck-vaunted Red Chinese Air 
roduce [Force was shot out of the skies by 
one 0 the much vilified and disparaged Na- 
higher finalists, operating with American 
¢ 1958 Kidewinder missiles. It would have 
in et \ieen even more satisfactory if the 

Nationalists had been given weapons 

rs, who bf sufficient power to knock out the 
es, af Khore batteries. Still, a defensive vic- 
1 great: fory is better than running away; 
rs. And bnd a defensive victory has been won 
| whichyn Quemoy. 
million’ Regardless of political partisan- 
it is in ip, sincere anti-Communists owe a 
n agtiiebt of gratitude to President Eisen- 
indards bower and, still more, to Secretary 
von byAf State Dulles, who refused to panic 
wagesand realized throughout the crisis 
ent itthat the basic issue was not Quemoy 
rganize Bs g territory, but whether Commu- 
ist imperialism should be allowed to 


e was 
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WHERE the NEWS ENDS 


By William Henry Chamberlin 






The Lesson 


Of Quemoy 


expand by force. Imagine how much 
worse the outlook for holding Berlin, 
object of the latest Communist smash- 
and-grab designs, would be if we had 
turned tail and run away from 
Quemoy! 

Some British organs of public 
opinion, but not, fortunately, the 
British Government, were absurdly 
intemperate in their advocacy of de- 
featism and appeasement during the 
Quemoy crisis. The Spectator referred 
to American policies in the Far East 
as “insane” and, with a strange dis- 
regard of a fine British tradition that 
runs from Sir Richard Grenville to 
Winston Churchill, announced that it 
is better to be dishonored than dead. 

The New Statesman published a 
leading article, “The Rim of Hell,” 
upholding the proposition that the 
world was close to nuclear annihila- 
tion, not because the Chinese Com- 
munists had committed an act of un- 
provoked aggression, but because 
Secretary Dulles did not give in to 
Communist aggression. Incidentally, 
my own previously high opinion of 
the British sense of editorial fair play 
was lowered because letters which I 
addressed to The Spectator and The 
New Statesman, trying to prove that 
our Far Eastern policies are not “in- 
sane” and that the Communists 
could end the crisis in the Strait of 
Formosa if they would only stop 
shooting, were not published. 

So far as I can learn, no other 
vindication of American policy was 
published in either journal—yet such 
violent diatribes against the Ameri- 
can position as these magazines pub- 
lished would seem to create some ob- 
ligation to publish the other side. 


There would seem to be three sound 
reasons why an editor might refuse 
to print a letter on a subject of 
legitimate controversy raised by his 
own comments: A plethora of com- 
munications on the subject, excessive 
length, or excessive violence of lan- 
guage. I don’t think any of these ob- 
jections apply to my own letter to 
The New Statesman, which I append 
herewith, in the hope that at least 
the English readers of THE NEW 
LEADER will be able to become fa- 
miliar with a viewpoint which The 
New Statesman did not publish: 

“T have read and re-read your lead- 
ing article, “The Rim of Hell,’ seek- 
ing in vain for even incidental men- 
tion of the fact that there would be 
no crisis in the Strait of Formosa if 
the Chinese Communists had not 
launched a heavy artillery bombard- 
ment of Quemoy and that the crisis, 
created by the Communists, would 
end immediately if they would stop 
shooting and consent to what Secre- 
tary Dulles has suggested: a depend- 
able cease-fire. 

“Could it be that your attitude 
toward Nationalist China and the 
United States is in line with the well- 
known saying in the French fable: 

“*That animal is very wicked; it 
defends itself.’ ” 

Of course, editors do not like to 
be made to look ridiculous by having 
attention called to grossly exaggerated 
and profoundly mistaken comment. 
But I think it would be worthwhile 
for some group with research facili- 
ties to collect a symposium of the 
wilder predictions of gloom and 
doom to come if the course of ap- 
peasement and defeatism was not fol- 
lowed in the Formosa Strait. 

The lesson to be learned from 
Quemoy is that the Communist bark 
is a good deal worse than the Com- 
munist bite, and that a policy of re- 
fusing to yield to force or threat of 
force is the course of safety as well 
as the course of honor. It is a lesson 
that will serve us in good stead in 
the war of nerves which Nikita 
Khrushchev has unleashed over the 
issue of Free Berlin. 
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The Problems of Pakistan 


The Economy of Pakistan. 


By J. R. Andrus & Azizali F. Mohammed. 


Stanjord. 517 pp. $8.50. 


PAKISTAN is by far the most popu- 
lous and perhaps the most important 
of the long list of nations of Asia 
and Africa in which, in_ recent 
months, limited experiments with rep- 
resentative institutions have broken 
down and have been superseded by 
military dictatorships. In these na- 
tions, noted Tillman Durdin in a dis- 
patch to the New York Times from 
Hong Kong in late November, 1958, 
“democracy collapsed because its 
roots were shallow, its practices ill- 
adapted to traditional patterns and 
it had proved inadequate to cope with 
the towering problems it faced.” Ac- 
tually, democracy could hardly be 
said to have failed in these countries 
because it had never really been tried. 
Thus the question inescapably arises: 
Was democracy never really tried be- 
cause the pre-conditions for it did 
not exist, or because the leaders of 
these new states, with a few excep- 
tions, did not themselves believe in 
democracy and did not provide the 
type of leadership that was necessary 
to make experiments in genuine de- 
mocracy possible? 

To answer questions of this sort, 
which may provide some of the un- 
derstanding that is essential for fu- 
ture policy, we need to be familiar 
with the political, economic and so- 
cial problems and developments in 
the countries of the underdeveloped 
world. Unfortunately. few reliable 
and objective studies are available 
for most of these countries. Pakistan 
is no exception. Most Pakistani writ- 
ers have been too involved in the 
difficulties that have confronted their 
country since independence, whereas 
nen-Pakistani 


most commentators 
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Pakistan: A Political Study. 
By Keith Callard. 
Macmillan. 355 pp. $6.00. 


have lacked a basic familiarity with 
the background of the struggle in 
Pakistan; and all have been handi- 
capped by a lack of reliable data on 
which to base their conclusions, and 
often by the lack of any real data 
at all. 

The books under review show what 
can be done by qualified and assidu- 
ous scholars to overcome these handi- 





AYUB KHAN: SWEEPING REFORMS 


caps. They are perhaps the best 
studies that have yet been made of 
the politics and economy of Pakistan. 
Moreover, they supplement each 
other admirably. Callard’s book is 
properly labeled “a political study.” 
In a sense it is too political, for it 
almost wholly neglects the basic eco- 
nomic and social problems which 
have bedeviled Pakistan since inde- 
pendence and which have been at 
once a cause and an effect of the 
instability and weakness that have 


Reviewed by Norman D. Palme 
Professor of political science; member South 
Asia Regional Studies Department, U. of Pa. 


characterized the political life of the 
country. The work of Andrus and 
Mohammed is a detailed economic 


analysis, supported by no less than 


84 tables, some of a most elaborate 
nature. It contains almost no refer. 
ences to the political background 
against which the economic develop. 
ments and problems should be con. 
sidered. 

The strengths and weaknesses of 
these two volumes are strikingly sini. 
lar. Both 
amount of information within rela. 


compress an amazing 
tively few pages. Both assume 3 
greater knowledge of recent develop. 
ments in the Indian subcontinent as 
a whole and in Pakistan in particu. 
lar than most of their persevering 
readers will possess. Objective. well: 
written and clearly organized. both 
books suffer from what seems to have 
been a deliberate exclusion of his 
torical and other background infor. 
mation. Both are valuable as refer- 
ence works and as commentaries on 
the state of affairs in Pakistan which 
produced the events of October 1958. 

When Iskander Mira 
turned over complete powers to Ger 
eral Ayub Khan, the new dictator 
outlined sweeping reforms which he 


General 


hoped would clean up the “mess” lef 
in Pakistan after eleven years 
shaky democracy. Among these prom 
ised reforms were changes in the 
legal system to give the people 
“quicker justice,” birth control, “s 
scientific solution to our land prob 
lems,” and enforced “austerity” it 
order to put the country on a sounl 
economic footing. The need for thes 
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are cleaily outlined in these two 
studies. 

Among the basic problems of Pak- 
stan which Andrus and Mohammed 
analyze are those of food produc- 
tion, land tenure, industry, fuel and 
power. transportation and communi- 
cations. foreign trade and foreign ex- 
change, finance, price trends, labor 
organization and economic develop- 
ment. They argue that “a ‘favorable’ 
balance of trade will remain a ne- 
cessity for Pakistan.” Actually, this 
is probably impossible so long as 
Pakistan has to import extensively 
from the sterling and dollar areas in 
order to carry on its economic de- 
velopment program, especially in 
years when the world prices and de- 
mand for jute and cotton are low. 
Pakistan had unfavorable balances 
in 1949, 1952, 1956 and 1957, and 
the present trends are still in that 
direction. To the extent that it can 
reverse these trends it must rely more 
on rigid control of imports than on 
marked expansion of exports. The 
consequences of this situation are 
unquestionably to place added strains 
on the already weak economy. Past 
experiments with a more liberal im- 
port policy were well-nigh disastrous. 
‘With foreign reserves 
drained away and reduced to dan- 
gerous levels, Pakistan was rendered 
highly vulnerable to changes in inter- 
national conditions of demand for 
its export produce and to domestic 
natural calamities such as crop fail- 
ure.” Many of Pakistan’s woes are 
summed up in this single sentence. 

On October 7, 1958, President 
Mirza issued a Presidential procla- 
mation abrogating the Constitution 
of March 23, 1956, dismissing the 
Central and Provincial Governments. 
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dissolving the National Parliament 
and the Provincial Assemblies. abol- 
ishing all political parties and plac- 
ing Pakistan under martial law “un- 
til alternative arrangements are 
made.” The proclamation began with 
this bitter indictment: “For the last 


for thes} two years, I have been watching, with 


obstacles 


. the pas 


w Leade 


the deepest anxiety, the ruthless 
trugele for power, corruption, the 
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shameful exploitation of our simple, 
patriotic and industrious masses, the 
lack of decorum and the prostitution 
of Islam for political ends.” Profes- 
sor Callard brings his account up to 
the beginning of the period to which 
General Mirza referred, but his de- 
scription of the politics of Pakistan 
since 1947 and of the struggle for 
power forms an essential background 
for the more recent and even more 
disheartening events. 

More than eight-and-a-half years 
elapsed between the achievement of 
independence and the coming into 
effect of the Constitution of March 
23, 1956; and now that Constitution 
has been abrogated. General Ayub 
Khan has reaffirmed General Mirza’s 
promise “to collect a number of pa- 
triotic persons to examine the coun- 
try’s problems in the political field 
and to devise a Constitution more 
suitable to the genius of the Muslim 
people.” Callard’s study shows how 
difficult it was to draft a Constitu- 
tion which would be adequate for a 
modern democratic state and which 
at the same time would be adaptable 
to the special circumstances of Pak- 
istan and to the agreed-upon goal 
of an Islamic state. Serious differ- 
ences of viewpoint arose over such 
questions as the proper relations be- 
tween the center and the units and 
between East and West Pakistan, the 
unification of West Pakistan, the of- 
ficial language or languages of Pak- 
istan, and the nature of an Islamic 
state. 

One of the most interesting chap- 
ters in Callard’s book is entitled 
“Tslam and Politics.” It indicates the 
importance and the intricacies of the 
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question of an Islamic state, and the 
limited extent to which the Consti- 
tution of 1956 actually provided for 
such a state. The gulf between the 
spokesmen of religious orthodoxy 
and those who have governed the 
country is very great. “Consequently 
the great debate that has been in 
progress on the meaning of Islam in 
the 20th century has been conducted 
by groups of men who are largely 
unaware of what the other side is 
saying, and even when the words are 
known, unaware of their meaning. 
And yet this debate has been of great 
importance in the efforts to shape 
the political future of Pakistan.” 
The unhappy situation which led 
to the present military dictatorship in 
Pakistan is clearly portrayed in the 
two books under review. But neither 
study suggests that the concurrent 
struggle for democracy and for bet- 
ter economic conditions was hope- 
less, or had to lead to military rule. 
Andrus and Mohammed conclude 
that the efforts in the direction of 
economic development offered some 
hope of contributing “to long-range 
improvement in the economy of Pak- 
and Callard, while fully rec- 


ognizing the obstacles to “the opera- 


istan”’; 


tion of democratic institutions” in 
Pakistan, finds nothing to indicate 
that democracy “cannot become a 
reality.” 

In a broadcast on October 8, 1958, 
General Ayub Khan stated: “Let me 
announce in unequivocal terms that 
our ultimate aim is to restore democ- 
racy but of the type that people can 
understand and work.” All friends 
of Pakistan will watch with sympa- 
thetic interest the efforts of the pres- 
ent regime “to put this mess right 
and put the country on an even keel.” 
They hope that General Ayub will 
resist the tendencies to perpetuate 
the military dictatorship, and that 
when and if Pakistan is given another 
chance to develop and operate the 
institutions of representative govern- 
ment, these institutions will be more 
truly democratic and, at the same 
time, “more suitable to the genius 
of the Muslim people.” 
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An Ameriean in Berlin 


Reviewed by Harvey Swados 
Author, “On the Line” 


Crazy in Berlin. 
By Thomas Berger. 
Scribner’s. 438 pp. $4.75. 


PerHaps the most valid of the 
various recent criticisms of Ameri- 
can novels and novelists has been 
the complaint of the intellectual dis- 
crepancy between fiction produced 
by half-educated Americans and that 
composed by Europeans who are not 
just novel writers, but intellectuals 
and men of letters too. It is true that 
great works have been produced in 
this country by men of little learning 
but great sensitivity and intensity, 
and that these men, with all their 
limitations, have been fairly typical 
in the creation of American fiction. 
Nevertheless, there lies at hand the 
contemporary achievement of truly 
cultivated and thoughtful European 
novelists, and in consequence there 
have sounded the discontented voices, 
claiming that here in the United 
States the writer of fiction is seem- 
ingly incapable of dealing with any 
problems larger than semi-private 
psychological states of being. 

Well, here is a first novel by a 
young American who is not afraid 
to consider seriously and _ thought- 
fully some of the central questions 
of European identity: What is a 
German? What is a Jew? Who is 
guilty for what the former did to 
the latter? And what, finally, is a 
man? The questions are asked, and 
answers are argued over (or emerge 
gradually and novelistically from a 
series of developments in the lives 
of the protagonists) in their logical 
setting. the ruins of Berlin in the 
autumn of 1945. This is not however 
the traditional liberal American novel 
in which the well-intentioned writer 
sighs over the pity of it all and in- 
vites us as readers to sigh with him 
while he hates the Nazi as his enemy 
and loves the Jew as his brother. 
That we can do for ourselves. 

What Berger has done instead is 
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to commence where liberalism ends, 
in the world of ideas. His hero, the 
young American occupation soldier 
Carlo Reinhart, is not a man of good 
will eager to avenge wrongs. He is 
more a man who listens so hard, and 
discovers so many contradictory 
facts about people, that he is driven 
crazy (literally—but only tempo- 
rarily—which is just one of the 
meanings of the title) by the effort 
of learning so much and sorting 
out so much about his own German 
roots and his profound connections 
with the Jewish people. 

No one is what he seems in this 
mordant and impious book. Carlo’s 
female friends include little Trud- 
chen, for whom he gets a job in his 
office, but who, it develops, is neither 
little nor innocent; Lt. Veronica 
Leary, his platonic pal, big and 
presumably innocent; and Lori Bach, 
a sensitive older cousin of Trudchen’s, 
who introduces Reinhart to two of 
the prize eccentrics in the shattered, 
battered city: her husband, a bloated 
philosopher, and her brother, a 
partly-Jewish physician and survivor 
of the holocaust. 

There are two other principal 
figures in the novel, in addition to 
a brilliant gallery of comic types 
drawn from the occupation forces of 
the United States and Russia. One 
is Nathan Schild, a lieutenant in 
U. S. Intelligence, a Communist, and 
a man of the Thirties who is spying 
for the Russians; the other is Schat- 
zi, a furtive little black-marketeer who 
serves as Schild’s go-between to the 
Russians, but turns out to have been 
an early Nazi, a follower of Rohm 
and a classic opportunist. With these 
men the drama is rounded out, and it 
is their interacting one upon the 
other, in a complexly plotted story, 
that slowly reveals to us a picture 


of a city, a portrait of a culture, and 
an attitude toward mankind. 

There are many things to praise 
about this brilliantly-lit narrative 
Not least is Berger’s audacious ug 
of the English language. He write 
in American, in an engaging mixture 
of the colloquial, the obscene, the 
slangy and the poetic; it is a styk 
that could hardly have emerged with. 
out the new developments in Ameri. 
can prose writing by the innovator 
of recent years; but it is the author’ 
own. The result, when imposed on 
a steadfastly ironic point of view, 
is both stimulating and _ original 
What is more, it reveals an author 
thoroughly faithful to the demands 
of the novel as a medium of com 
munication—he is hilariously enter. 
taining, but he is above all a man 
who thinks and feels, and who makes 
us think and feel too. 

Of course this reviewer has reser- 
vations about Crazy In Berlin. The 
exuberance of language occasionally 
results in Similarly, the 
unrelentingly ironic point of view 
demands—and finally obtains— 
kind of detachment that 
readers from _ identifying 
heartedly with characters. This is 
particularly true of Schild, whos 
background is detailed with absolut 
fidelity, but whose tragic fate leave 
one quite cold and unmoved. 

The important news, however, is 
not that Crazy In Berlin is flawei 
by its weaknesses; naturally it is 
What matters is that it exists, that it 
promises a real emotional charge to 
those adventurous enough to plunge 
on past the early murky pages, and 
that Thomas Berger is a name 
remember, an important addition to 
the small group of important Amer 
can writers, and a novelist with: 
great career before him. 
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IT SEEMS IN ORDER now to as- 
semble for literate last-minute holli- 
day shoppers a list of the most in- 
teresting of the hundreds of paper- 
hacks published during the year 
which—largely because of the limits 
of my eyesight and THe New 
) LEADER’S space—have in one way or 
another escaped review. 

Heading the list is, of course, New 
Directions’ soft-cover reprint of Boris 
Pasternak’s autobiography, Safe Con- 
duct ($1.35), a volume which offers 
as a generous bonus four short 
sories and a sampling of Pasternak’s 
poetry. The best way to make a 
present of this book, it seems to me, 
is to wrap up with it Noonday 1 
($1.25), the first issue of a very 
enterprising new paperback review 
which features The Last Summer, a 
hitherto untranslated short novel by 
Pasternak. Also included in Noonday 
] are fine poems by Harold Kaplan 
and Robert Cassell, a story by I. B. 
Singer, and short pieces by Ernst 
Juenger. Altogether, a first-rate way 
to start your friends off on a good 
new year. 

Fiction has always been staple 
fare in the paperbacks but this, it 
seems to me, was an especially good 
year for the reader interested in 
filling a bookshelf with major 
novelists. A number of important 
works long out of print or available 
only in expensive editions cropped 
up in this year’s paperback lists. 
|Flaubert’s Sentimental Education 
($1.45), for instance, was reprinted 
by New Directions; Anchor pub- 
lished Henry James’s The Awkward 
Age ($1.25) ; and Everyman reprint- 
ed W. D. Howells’s Indian Summer 
($1.35). Hill and Wang published 
Nobel Prize winner Pir Lagerkvist’s 
The Dwarf ($1.25), and Noonday 
published Robert Musil’s Young Tor- 
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By John Unterecker 


less ($1.25), one of the most sensi- 
tive novels of modern times, a great 
delicate work. Less delicate but quite 
as powerful, Samuel Beckett’s The 
Unnamable (Evergreen Original, 
$1.45) at last makes available in 
English the final volume of that bare, 
compassionate trilogy of anguish 
(Molloy and Malone Dies are the 
other volumes—both also in print 
as Evergreen paperbacks) through 
which Beckett defines man’s aimless 
wandering in a chaotic world. 

Beckett manages to be both grim 
and comic. Evelyn Waugh’s comedy, 
on the other hand, is satirical and 
funny. Decline and Fall (Grosset’s 
Universal Library, $1.25) is, for 
those unacquainted with him, a good 
introduction to early Waugh. And 
for these who have never tackled 
Gertrude Stein, Three Lives (Mod- 
ern Library Paperback, $.95) is 
certainly the best starting point. 

If you are in the market for 
shorter fiction, three good—and al- 
together different—collections are 
worth examining. Kay Boyle’s Three 
Short Novels (Beacon, $1.60) probes 
character for its secret, fierce roots. 
Gore Vidal’s A Thirsty Evil (Signet, 
$.35) dismantles a whole set of 
lonely gentlemen. And for science 
fiction fans who haven’t already 
read it, plan to buy as a stocking- 
stuffer Alfred Bester’s Starburst 
(Signet, $.35), a witty, welcome 
proof that science fiction can be 
first-rate prose. 

If drama addicts are on your list, 
you have no problem at all. Your 
best bet is merely to keep up with 
Hill and Wang’s Dramabook series, 
contributing each year the new play 
collections to your lucky friends. 
(Top collection of those printed this 
year is, in my opinion, Jean Girau- 


doux: Four Plays, $1.75.) You might 


Paperbacks for Christmas 


Assistant professor of English, Columbia University 


also investigate the plays published 
by Evergreen for a sampling of the 
great new French drama. (I have 
particularly in mind Jean Genet’s 
The Balcony, $1.75; a new collection 
of Ionesco plays, Amédée, The New 
Tenant, and Victims of Duty, $1.75; 
and Beckett’s Endgame, $1.25.) Two 
of the principal roots of modern 
drama are also very neatly revealed 
in Eleven Plays of the Greek Drama- 
tists (Grosset’s Universal Library, 
$1.25) and Living Age’s Religious 
Drama 2 ($1.45), which assembles 
21 medieval mystery and morality 
plays. 

If all of these purchases in the 
territory of drama haven’t emptied 
your purse, you might want to con- 
sider some of the books about theater, 
Stark Young’s Immortal Shadows 
(Dramabooks, $1.65), for instance, 
or James Agate’s very interesting 
anthology, The English Dramatic 
Critics (Dramabooks, $1.45), or 
Antonin Artaud’s revolutionary The 
Theater and its Double (Evergreen, 
$1.95). 

Because of the limited size and 
the frequent grayness of their il- 
lustrations, most paperbacks devoted 
to art have something less than satis- 
factory illustrations. Two spectacular 
exceptions are Ladislas Segy’s Afri- 
can Sculpture (Dover. $2.00), the 
handsomest paperback I know. and 
Emile Male’s Religious Art (Noon- 
day, $1.65). These beautifully illus- 
trated, well-designed books set a 
real standard of publication. Other 
art books well worth considering are 
Langdon Warner’s The Enduring Art 
of Japan (Evergreen, $1.95) and 
W. G. Archer’s The Loves of Krishna 
(Evergreen, $1.95). And if you gave 
the first volume of Elizabeth G. 
Holt’s A Documentary History of 
Art for Christmas last year. you will 
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probably want to follow it with the 
second volume (Anchor, $1.45) 
which begins with Michelangelo and 
works up through the 18th century. 
The final two volumes of Arnold 
Hauser’s The Social History of Art 
(Vintage, $1.25 each) have also been 
published this year and bring that 
impressive survey down to very mod- 
ern times. 

Poetry, as I noted last month, has 
begun to appear in paperbacks in 
increasing quantity. Three antholo- 
gies that would make fine gifts are 
Ten Centuries of Spanish Poetry 
(Evergreen, $2.45). a big. good- 
looking book with facing-page Eng- 
lish translations; An Anthology of 
French Poetry from Nerval to Veléry 
in English Translation (Anchor, 
$1.45); and The Poetry of Living 
Japan (Evergreen, $1.25), a repre- 
sentative sampling of contemporary 
Japanese poetry. And a very neat 
package of two books that explicate 
each other could be compounded 
from The Poems of Robert Graves 
(Anchor, $1.25) and Graves’s “His- 
torical Grammar of Poetic Myth,” 
The White Goddess (Vintage, $1.25). 

Books which might be of use to 
music lovers or those just becoming 
acquainted with music include Mod- 
ern Music (Mentor, $.50). which 
those who know more music than I 
inform me is “very clear” and “very 
helpful”: Ernest Newman’s_ two- 
volume “definitive treatment” of 
Great Operas (Vintage, $1.25); and 
an anthology of biographical and 
critical studies of 21 jazz musicians, 
The Jazz Makers (Evergreen, $1.95). 

Though it has only a very tenuous 
relationship to music, Truman 
Capote’s extremely funny account of 
the Porgy and Bess Russian tour 
of 1955, The Muses Are Heard 
(Modern Library Paperback, $.95). 
had better be mentioned here. And, 
for that matter, the record of a very 
different Russian tour. eimi (Ever- 
green, $2.45), e. e. cummings’s 
journal of his 1931 trip to Russia, 
should also be noted. Once one 
adjusts to cummings’s individualistic 
style, one recognizes a writer of wit, 
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of sensitive and eloquent statement. 
Capote demands no adjustment. 

If fiction is one area where the 
paperbacks can really be said to 
have served the reader well, the broad 
fields of and 


political science are others. With so 


history, economics 
much to choose from, one can only 
try to pick out the high spots. One 
of these certainly is Hannah Arendt’s 
The Origins of Totalitarianism 
(Meridian, $1.95). Enlarged by the 
addition of two new chapters (one 
on the significance of the Hungarian 
Revolution) and revised throughout, 
this new edition of a very important 
book shows in the parallel and over- 
lapping rise of anti-Semitism, im- 
perialism and, finally, totalitarianism 
the growing horror, the “absolute 
evil,” which must be faced if human 
dignity is to survive. 

Three other historical studies, each 
meriting the term “monumental,” 
have also been issued this year as 
paperbacks: Samuel Dill’s Roman 
Society in the Last Century of the 
Western Empire (Meridian, $1.95), 
Ralph Roeder’s The Man of the 
Renaissance (Meridian, $1.95), an 
analysis of the Italian Renaissance in 
terms of the lives of Savonarola, 
Machiavelli, Castiglione and Aretino: 
and Henri Pirenne’s two-volume A 
History of Europe (Anchor, $.95 
each), actually a history of Europe 
from the fall of Rome through the 
Reformation. 

Less bulky but no less valuable, 
Harold J. Laski’s The American 
Presidency was reissued by Grosset’s 
Universal Library ($1.45). And 
Meridian Books, which has recently 
been devoting a large percentage of 
its list to things historical and 
political, has published Harold Lass- 
well’s Politics: Who Gets What, 
When, How ($1.35), Pieter Geyl’s 
Debates With Historians ($1.35), 
and Dwight Macdonald’s Memoirs of 
a Revolutionist ($1.45), a fine book. 
outspoken, witty and wise. 

For those who like to become ex- 
perts on an area, the new paperbacks 
offer all sorts of opportunities. One 
could assemble a fine package, for 


instance, on China from Mareg 
Granet’s Chinese Civilization (Mer. 
dian, $1.95), Herbert A. Giles’s 4 
History of Chinese Literature (Eve. 
green, $2.45), and Arthur Waley: 
The Way and its Power (Evergreen, 
S175). 

1958’s_ reprints in the area 
religion also ranged very widely, 
from Robert Lowie’s Primitive Rp. 
ligion (Grosset’s Universal Library, 
$1.25), through William James’s Th, 
Varieties of Religious Experience 
(Mentor, $.50), to Albert Schweit. 
zer’s The Psychiatric Study of Jesus 
(Beacon, $.95). (An interesting and 
very human presentation of Schweit 
zer, Charles R. Joy’s edition of Th 
Animal World of Albert Schweitzer. 
has also been recently reprinted by 
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Constraint and Variety in American 
fducation (Anchor, $.95). This im- 
portant book, a sort of academic 
equivalent to The Organization Man, 
needs to be read and understood not 
oly by educators but, more im- 
portantly, by all men and women who 


want iheir children to be educated 
rather than housed in their high- 
school and college years. Another 
disquieting, controversial book is 
Schubert and Lapp’s Radiation (Com- 
pass, $1.25). And, so that you can 
sleep afterward, you should perhaps 


pick up at the same time Bergen 
Evans’s skeptical tour-de-force, The 
Natural History of Nonsense (Vin- 
$1.25). It 
radiation dangers, but it will at least 
help keep you this side of the 


psychoanalyst’s couch. 
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Reviewed by Ann F. Wolfe 


Contributor, New York “Times 
Book Review,” “Saturday Review” 


On My Own. 
By Eleanor Roosevelt. 
Harper. 241 pp. $4.00. 


SHORTLY after the death of her 
husband, the author of this spirited 
memoir was visited by two old 
friends who, in all seriousness, of- 
fered thei services as “a committee 
to consider how your life is to be 
planned.” “I love you both dearly,” 
broke in the elemental force that is 
Eleanor Roosevelt, “but you can’t 
run my life.” And at 61—courageous 
and indestructible—she embarked on 
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incredibly strenuous 
career. 

By year’s end she had been named 
to the U. S. delegation of the United 
Nations General Assembly, the only 
woman delegate. By the time her 
ship docked at Southampton. she 
had taken on additional responsibili- 
ties as member of the important 
Commission on Human Rights. For 
six years, in London, Paris, Geneva 
and New York, she tirelessly pro- 
moted the American position on 
crucial humanitarian questions. She 
early received her baptism in the 
devious obstructionist tactics of the 


Soviets and bested the formidable 


public 


_ by Ann| Andrei Vishinsky in defending the 
es Jeansjtights of war refugees to decide 
..75) anijwhether or not to return to their 
, Philoso}home countries. In 1952, she trans- 
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As a UN delegate, Mrs. Roose- 
velt had busily commuted back and 
forth across the Atlantic. Now, in 
oficial or semi-official capacities, she 
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visited Israel, three Arab countries, 
Japan, Yugoslavia, Hong Kong, 
Istanbul, Athens, Bali and Morocco, 
talking, as always, with ordinary 
citizens as well as heads of state. 
An invitation to visit Formosa was 
declined. Everywhere, in her con- 
cern for human welfare and social 
justice, she lived up to the title ac- 
corded by her publisher, “First Lady 
of the World.” 

The most significant of the foreign 
sojourns, both from the author’s 
standpoint and her country’s, was 
her reportorial mission to the USSR, 
in 1957. Though she failed to take 
into account the pre-World War I 
reforms in education, industry and 
agriculture, she tried to view through 
Russian eyes the astounding progress 
of the last 40 years. What gave her 
cause to worry, however, was not the 
technological and scientific advances 
but the Pavlovian conditioning that 
aims to turn the masses “into com- 
pletely disciplined and amenable 
people.” 

After noting these Orwellian devel- 
opments, Mrs. Roosevelt must have 
found the interview with Nikita 
Khrushchev somewhat anti-climactic. 
She got nowhere in countering the 
stock Communist arguments, from 
“it wasn’t the Soviets who broke the 
Yalta agreements” down the line to 
denial of Soviet anti-Semitism. (Mrs. 
Roosevelt concluded that “the Gov- 
ernment was trying to integrate the 
Jews completely.”) Khrushchev an- 


World’ 


that Com- 
munism, “the highest state,” will win 
the world. 

In 1956, after demonstrating on 
a broad 
versatility as diplomat and humani- 
tarian, the author proved her mettle 
as a politician. Campaigning for Adlai 
Stevenson, she criss-crossed the U. S. 
on a high-voltage tour of the hustings 
—without neglecting her rough 
personal schedule of lectures and 
newspaper and magazine columns. 


nounced, of course, 


international front her 


She was 72. How many, half her age, 
could have matched her perform- 
ance? With the fearless candor that 
has helped make her a controversial 
figure at home, she let fly at Demo- 
cratic Senator John Kennedy for 
evading the McCarthy issue and at 
Republican Richard Nixon for being 
Richard Nixon. It is, in fact, that 
very candor, born of pragmatism 
and idealism, that invests this unique 
document with intimate charm and 
lasting worth. 
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Yunus Emre. By Ahmed Adnan Saygun. 
The Symphony of the Air and the Crane 
Chorus (of the N. Y. State University at 
Potsdam). Conducted by Leopold Sto- 
kowski. At the United Nations. 

Edwin Booth. By Milton Geiger. Di- 
rected by Jose Ferrer. Presented by Mr. 
Ferrer and the Playwrights’ Company. At 
the 46th Street Theater. 

Cue for Passion. By Elmer Rice. Di- 
rected by the author. Presented by the 
Playwrights’ Company and Franchot Pro- 
ductions. At Henry Miller’s Theater. 


HE Book of Job is the one drama 
T:. the Bible, ancient yet keenly 
applicable to our time. It has been 
performed upon the New York stage. 
It has just been set into modern form 
by Archibald MacLeish, to be enacted 
on Broadway this season. And it has 
been set to music in a magnificent 
oratorio by Ahmed Adnan Saygun. 
just conducted by Leopold Stokowski 
at the United Nations. 

It is perhaps unwittingly that Say- 
gun follows Job. He calls his work 
Yunus Emre, after a fellow Turk, a 
mystic of the 13th century, whose 
poems form the words of the oratorio. 
The first part pictures the sadness 
and loneliness of man, desolate in 
a world that seems evil and devoid 
of purpose. In part two, man ques- 
tions and rebels against his unhappy 
lot. An intermezzo heralds the coming 
of the Redeemer: Love. Part three 
hails the divine spirit of Love. 

The eternal drama of man’s hope, 
man’s faith in love, rising over the 
else unbearable torments of the 
world is followed with concordant 
flow by the voices and the orchestra. 
Flute and strings cross over each 
other and the total effect is one of 
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By Joseph T. Shipley 


A Turkish Oratorio 
And Two Take-Offs 


solemn brooding, lifted to exaltation. 
Saygun’s impressive and moving 
oratorio deserves to be heard again. 

On Broadway, in the meantime, 
two plays have inaugurated the “Un- 
kind to Shakespeare Week.” Jose 
Ferrer, instead of venturing to star 
in one of the major plays, gives us 
a lecture by critic William Winter 
illustrated by flashes of Ferrer play- 
ing Edwin Booth playing Shake- 
speare. The highlight of the evening 
is supposedly Booth rendering Ham- 
let’s first soliloquy; we observe that, 
while Booth may have been one of 
America’s great Shakespearean ac- 
tors, Ferrer, unfortunately, is not. 

A moment when “Booth” uses an 
old word from Romeo and Juliet, 
and the actress asks what it means, 
reminds us that an actor should at 
least try to understand his playwright. 
John Gielgud’s Hamlet showed aware- 
ness of recent Hamlet studies; Fer- 
rer’s soliloquy shows that he’s left 
them alone. “Oh that this too too 
solid flesh would melt!” he exclaims, 
ignoring the favored restoration to 
“sullied flesh”; and when he says 
that the world is an unweeded gar- 
den, “things rank and gross in na- 
ture possess it merely,” he hopes that 
we won't notice that last word—al- 
though in Shakespeare’s time “mere- 
ly” meant “completely.” 

To complete the treatment, “the 
most unkindest cut of all” came the 
next night, when Elmer Rice trans- 
ported Hamlet to Southern California. 
Rice’s dialogue is literate, at times 
even eloquent; the irony is biting 
and neatly wry. The direction has 
brought out the best in a fluid cast, 
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occurs—becomes convinced that ha ie 
second husband had murdered hel th 
first. } As 

In the story—in any story }j ¥ 
undertakes, for Elmer Rice is of” 
best dramaturgist, with an excell 


sense of structure as well as a w 


volu 












for an eflective play. But Rice pres 
the parallels with Hamlet so close 
that we tend to watch for the lik 


flow of the immediate story. Wq Yu 
recognize, for instance, that the onl 
way a modern Hamlet can conver 
with his father’s ghost is in his CUpSYas fri 
We are interested in the intellectuahur po 
exercise: hence the characters ¢ 
less persons than pawns. The ¢ 









game onstage is played again acns 
the footlights. 

The main “cut” by which hi 
deviates from Shakespeare invit 
disaster. Instead of poetry we ¢ 
psychoanalysis. Psychoanalysis is 
however cathartic on the couch—t 
much talk for the boards. Here. th 
family and friends (Gertrude, Claucl} 
us, Ophelia, Polonius, Horatio-Rosey 
crantz) all apply it to the errati 
young man, until the concentrald 
dose by his criminologist friend, wil 
his own perhaps too quick unde 
standing, leave hope of peace at th 
end. But by that time Shakespear 
and good theater have been tak 
under the table. 
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UCKLEY 


In your “Between Issues” column of Novem- 
+ 10, you go to considerable pains to pro- 
ke me. | am obliged to report that you 
acceeded. You write: “The head of the Soviet 
titers Union is . . . a [Communist] Party 
octrinaire who occupies about the same place 
n Soviet letters that William F. Buckley Jr. 
oes on the U.S. scene. Controlling the central 
( Hamlet paratus of the Writers Union, Surkov .. .” 
‘trude), Iyetc.). Now you are making two points here, 
yt makingne minor, the other major. The first is to 
ice Nichpead me out of the literary community; be- 
guse unlike a Writer, | am merely an agent 
f the Right counterpart 
your second point) of the Communist party 
f the Soviet Union. 
As to your first point: If I may say so, I 
story jan write whoever writes New Leaper house 
“ otes under the table, even though I never had 
yoluble affair with the proletariat, or wrote 
social history of the schism in the right- 
ing faction of the left-wing division of the 


Sar 


Wing—America’s 









S materi r-Socialist party in 1928. And if I may 
ice presef’Y more. the magazine 1 edit—political dif- 
rences between us aside—makes ever so 
so close : 
uch more music than yours does. Let us 


r the lik 


ce it, for all its usefulness, which I have 
and thihever denied, THE New Leaver is hardly a 

emotiongelletristic break-through. 
story. Wi Your second point is the principal one. It 
that I, and presumably National Review, 

it the onl : 

fre keepers of the National Orthodoxy. I beg 
: ies “you to come back to earth. National Review 
1 his CUpsjas friends in high places, but to believe that 
point of view is the official point of view, 
t we are in harmony with, let alone at the 








ters s 

The isposal of, the central apparatus of American 
‘ wer, is to quarantine yourself in a ward we 

ain act 


“fd come to think of as reserved for Upton 
inlair, C. Wright Mills and the Daily 
orker. National Review has been consistently 
itical of the policies of the Republican ad- 


‘THE New LeEaAbER welcomes comment and 
criticism on any of its features, but 
letters should not exceed 300 words. 


ministration, and fears worse from a Demo- 
cratic administration. We view the anti-Com- 
munism of Mr. Dulles as erratic and defensive; 
the domestic policies of both parties as col- 
lectivist and inflationary; the centripetal po- 
litical and economic forces of the day as anti- 
libertarian and fascistic; the sociological pio- 
neering of the Supreme Court as revolutionary; 
prevailing philosophical, cultural and educa- 
tional trends as secularist, gross and frivolous. 
What do we want? Read James Burnham and 
Gerhart Niemeyer’ on foreign policy, John 
Chamberlin and Brent Bozell on domestic af- 
fairs; Russell Kirk, Frank Meyer and Whit- 
taker Chambers on the conservative order, and 
you'll get the idea; dare I suggest it?—read 
National Review. 

If an American Writers Union representative 
of the reigning order were given the power to 
impose its monolithic way, they’d wake us up 
at two in the morning, to smash our presses: 
and worry about you skirmishers late in the 
afternoon of their serenity. 

New York City Wa. F. Buckey, Jr. 


ASIA 


I did not have the opportunity to read John 
Scott’s article in the November 3 New LEADER 
(“Whose Dictators in Asia?”). But his main 
conclusions, as published by the United Press, 
deeply distress me. I am sure, too, that many 
Asians who untiringly are building democracy 
in Asia also found them distressing. 

The choice which must be made in Asia is 
not between Communist dictatorship and non- 
Communist dictatorship, but between democratic 
reconstruction and totalitarian reconstruction of 
any kind (Communist, fascist, military, etc.). 

There is no guarantee whatsoever that a 
dictatorship in any Asian country would work 
more efficiently to fill the increasing needs of 
the people. Under the present situation in 
many Asian countries, where most of the popu- 
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This year give a gift of lasting worth! 


Give your family the first 4 vols. of the UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
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Epwarp R. Murrow, 


on all future volumes 
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Columbia Broadcasting System, says “This 
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in publishing and scholarship that I know 
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broad view of the 


it will give every American family a 


history of our modern 


world.” 
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Edited by ALLAN NEVINS and HOWARD M. EHRMANN 


Now, when the United States has irrevocably 
accepted the leadership of the free people of the 
globe, we particularly recommend that you take 
this superb set into your home starting with the 
first four important volumes, which are available 
for Christmas giving. 

The University of Michigan HISTORY OF THE 
MODERN WORLD consists of some fifteen volumes, 
printed on fine paper and beautifully bound in 
sturdy buckram stamped in silver and gold, and 
running to 3,000,000 words. 

Since this offer of reductions is limited to the first 
50,000 families, and must be terminated upon issu- 
ance of the fifth volume early in 1959, you are 
urged to order THE COUNTRIES OF DECISION (the first 


four volumes, beautifully boxed) for yourself, or as 
gifts, as soon as possible. 
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pages, with maps, of the great and important power 
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historical story of our major competitor for world 
leadership, the one country we and our young 
people must.understand. THE NEAR EAST, the 
explosive trouble spot, that at any moment could 
become the primary battleground of a third world 
war. LATIN AMERICA, where recent demonstra- 
tions have indicated that there is a lot for us to 
learn about our neighbors to the south. THE FAR 
EAST, now rushing headlong to catch up with the 
West in a series of violent convulsions. 
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